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= In the Dale Carnegie Course, these people 
discovered many of their hidden talents and 
abilities and learned how to use them to attain 
greater personal rewards from life. To accomplish 
their meaningful goals, these people know they 
can’t be satisfied to do less than their best. They 
are typical of the more than a million and a half 
Dale Carnegie graduates. 


“T get along a lot better with people since I took the Course,” 
says Thomas Webb. “I learned to think clearly and to express 
myself so that people accept my ideas. Now I’m really com- 
municating.” 

“In the Course, I discovered self-confidence I never knew I 
had,” says Earl Driver, Sr. “I’m more confident talking to 
people, whether I’m making business calls or in a social group. 
I’ve also taken leadership roles in organizations to which I 
belong. The Course gave me a new sense of my own worth 
as a human being.” 

“T took the Course because I was given a lot more responsibil- 
ity in my job,” says Karen Fitzpatrick. “I discovered I needed 
new management and leadership skills. I developed them in 
the Course. Now I am able to handle my job more efficiently 
and with greater confidence. I also have a lot more poise at 
work and in social situations.” 


How can the 

Dale Carnegie Course 
offer so many different 
benefits to people from 
different walks of life? 


KAREN FITZPATRICK, TEACHER, JEFFERSON COUNTY SCHOOLS, LAKEWOOD, COLORADO 
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JOHN T. TROUPE, TRAINING DIRECTOR, PLOUGH, INC., MEMPHIS, TENN 


“As my job grew, I became more involved with people prob- 
lems,” reports John Troupe. “The Course taught me how to 
work better with people and solve problems with less friction. 
When I need a solution to a tough human relations problem, I 
find I can always depend on the Dale Carnegie principles.” 


The Dale Carnegie Course is unique training that offers per- 
sonal growth through the development of your natural abili- 
ties. It provides you with guidelines that help you attain the 
rewards you want from life. For more information, write 
today. You can't be very far from the Dale Carnegie Course. 
It is offered in more than 1,000 U.S. communities each year. 


DALE CARNEGIE COURSE 


SUITE 564T + 1475 FRANKLIN AVENUE + GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 11530 
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“President Nixon’s Middle East visit,” reports White House Cor- 
respondent Dean Fischer, “is the most exhausting story I've ever cov- 
ered. Like most reporters accompanying the President, I get only 
about three hours of sleep each night. It’s an early-morning-to-late- 
night job just to report the story—I write my files in the wee hours of 
the morning.” 

Covering a string of one-night stands is nothing new for Fischer. 
“It’s like a presidential election campaign transplanted to an exotic 
clime,” he says, recalling his days aboard George McGovern’s rat- 
tling bus-train-airplane caravan two years ago. “But in this case, the 
fatigue is compounded by the difference in time zones between the 

cirncxvacsteas U.S. and the Middle East.” Fischer had ex- 
pected to recover from transatlantic jet lag 
during the President's stopover in Salzburg, 
Austria, but it was in Salzburg that Secre- 
tary of State Kissinger threatened to resign, 
and sent the press corps into a stretch of un- 
anticipated overtime work. 

For all his fatigue, Fischer's trip had its 
compensations. “The Arab tradition of hos- 
pitality,” he says, “is alive and well. When 
we arrived at Sidi Jabir railroad station in Al- 
exandria, members of the press were each 
presented with a fresh flower by gracious 
Egyptian girls. At the Alexandria Sporting 
Club, we were plied with Arab pastries and 
cool glasses of lemonade.” Egyptian crowds 
all along the route cheered wildly for the 
two Presidents and directed huzzas at the 
press corps riding by—until recently a rare 
experience for Americans in Egypt. 

Cairo Bureau Chief Wilton Wynn, whose 
service asa Middle East journalist dates back 
nearly three decades, reported on the reac- 
tions of Egyptians to the Nixon trip. Though 
at the start of his assignment he was uncer- 
emoniously evicted from his quarters at the 

FISCHER IN CAIRO Nile Hilton to make room for “the likes of 

Dean Fischer,” and had to take up tempo- 

rary residence on a Nile riverboat, his experiences quickly took an up- 

ward turn. “In the little town of Kafr az Zayyat,”” Wynn writes, “the 

crowd dragged me up to the front row to stand beside the mayor as 

the presidential train roared past. Later, villagers—all total strang- 

ers but understanding that I was an American—insisted on pumping 
my hand and begged me to stay for lunch.” 

At week’s end, Wynn flew to Beirut to fill in for Bureau Chief Kar- 
sten Prager, who was in Damascus gauging the reception accorded 
the Nixon entourage. After the Syrian capital, only visits to Israel 
and Jordan lay ahead before Dean Fischer and hundreds of other 
weary whistle-stoppers could return to Washington for a good rest. 
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According to photographer Morton Beebe, he and a writer companion were the first two 
men ever to walk on both ends of the Earth. And they did it within the same year! Beebe 
took these photographs, with his Nikon cameras. The frosted Major on a floating ice 
island near the North Pole. The ship near Cape Hallett, in Antarctica. 

It was a challenging assignment for man and camera. Temperatures hovered around 
60° below zero. Beebe often lost the tip of his nose, frozen to the metal of the camera. 
Cameras were often left outside in the cold, 
because heavy layers of frost would form 
if they were brought inside. They had 
to be operated with gloves, or with stiffened 
fingers which often stuck to the camera. 
And there was little time for photography: 
the arctic day was just three hours long 
at that point. 

Beebe got the photographs, as you can 
see. The Nikon cameras performed fault- 
lessly. As they have on so many other dif- 
ficult assignments, in the hottest, coldest, 
most humid and driest parts of the earth 
That's how rugged, how reliable a Nikon 
camera is. That's why it’s the near-universal 
choice of serious photographers everywhere. 
Although we don't recommend using a Nikon in extremely cold temperatures without 
special preparation, Beebe did it...with regular off-the-shelf cameras 

It may be a sunny 75° day in your backyard, but someday somewhere 
you too, if you're serious about photography, are going to need a Nikon 
You're going to need one of its many unique capabilities. One of the over 40 
incredible Nikkor lenses of the Nikon System. Or maybe, if you get around 
like Morton Beebe, you'll need the incomparable precision and reliability 
But you will need a Nikon. Maybe tomorrow. Be ready We'll help you get 
ready...ask your dealer about the Nikon School of Photography, coming to 
your area soon. Write for Folio 19. Nikon Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 11530 
Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc., 88 
(In Canada Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q ) 








Switzerland 
remembers why 
people came to 


Europe in the 
first place. 








They came to dine in 
centuries old restaurants 
And somehow they felt 
younger. Well, the menus 
might have changed alittle, 
but those restaurants are 
still there waiting to serve 
you. Whether they're in 
the French, German, or 


Italian speaking regions of 
Switzerland. 

Because we think tradi- 
tions are worth saving. Not 
just for you, but for us. So 
we know when to make the 
old new again. And when to 
leave it alone 

In Switzerland we think 


you should discover all of 
those things you came to 
Europe to discover. Without 
having to look for them. 
For our informative 

Travel Switzerland’”’ kit, 
write us at 608 Fifth Ave., 
New York, New York 10020 


Swissair oa Swiss National Tourist Office 
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People either ask for Beefeater, | 
or they ask for gin. 


AMES BURROUGH LIMITED LONDON ENGL 








sun and you dedicate it to fulfilling 


every vacationer’s dream. But do you 


succeed? 

You create a life that's truly free. 
Where each day three glorious 
French meals are free. As is the wine 
that accompanies them. Where the 
tennis is free. And the water-skiing 
is free. Where the sailing, the scuba, 
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You build a society on your island 
where money does not exist, except 
as beads around your neck that can 
buy adrink at the bar. Where the first 
name is the only name. And the 
dress is the bathing suit. Where the 
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b Maditerrande vacations can be booked through any American Express Company or subsedurry office in th 
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unheard of. And still you wonder. 
And then you find that every year 
most of the people who come to 
Club Méditerranée were recom- 
mended by those who have been 
here before. And you know you no 
longer have to wonder whether 
you've succeeded in building that 
dream. For you know that you have. 
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Caribbean or Tanti costs trom $170 to $322. depending on season and Club location selected sven dana hpecipreratgacanihe e a wities vary according to Chub location 


nd Canada, or through your travel agent 
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Queen's Hotel, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire. 





also 


the GeorgeV, Paris 
and the Pierre, 
NewYork City 
and Grosvenor House, 
London 
and the llo, 
Amsterdam 
and the Sandy Lane, 
Barbados 
and the President, 
Johannesburg 
and the Excelsior, 
Hong Kong 
and the Hyde Park, 
London 


and the Dona Filipa, 
Algarve 


andthe Belmont, 
Bermuda 
and the Phoenicia, 
Malta 
and the 
Plaza Athenée, 
Paris 


Trust Houses Forte, Europe’s largest hotel, 
catering and leisure concern, operates 
more than 700 hotels throughout the 
world, from charming English country inns 
to hotels known and admired by the most 
sophisticated travelers. 

Whether you want to spend the night in 
a TraveLodge off the Kansas Turnpike or 
in a luxurious suite at the George V, 
the Trust Houses Forte Reservations 
Center will make all the arrangements. 

For immediate world-wide reservations 
at any Trust Houses Forte Hotel, call 
our toll-free number: 800-223 5672. 


Jravelooce reservations: 800-255 3050 





Trust Houses Forte 
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More than a Hot Dog 


Sir / It was a delight to read the refreshing 
article on Reggie Jackson June 3). 1am glad 
some light was cast on the humane side of an 
individual who is too often looked on as an 
overpaid hot dog. Reggie Jackson is a fine 
athlete who gives a booster shot to a game 
that seems to be losing ts Momentum. 

R.M. QUIGEL 

Baltimore 


Sir / It is nice to see an athlete who still 
earns his salary, More than that, Reggie 
Jackson still cares deeply for just people. 
STELLA TISCARENO 
Pittsburg, Calif. 


ir / You'v mn. us the “ Muscle and Soul 

pe re Ra tee ncriooked the Brains and 
Strength, Sal Bando: the Legs and Daring, 
Campy Campaneris: the Versatility and 
Luck, Gene Tenace: the Sex Appeal and 
Perseverance, Rollie Fingers. 

(MRS.) JOANNE B. SILVA 

Salinas, Calif. 


Henry Hercules 


Sir / Our superswift Secretary of State has 
done it neala (June 10]. The only possible 
accomplishment left for Henry Hercules is 
for him to become an astronaut, and then 
maybe he could be the first space-shuttle 
diplomat. 

PHILIP KAPLAN 

Hollywood, Fla 


Sir / In years to come it Will be said of Hen- 
ry Kissinger that the impossible just took a 
little longer. 

ELI COHEN 

Paramus, NJ 


Sir / Nixon wil] not be remembered in his- 
tory for the rapprochement with Russia and 
China or peace in the Middle East—this 
honor will and should go to Kissinger. Ev- 
eryone remembers Talleyrand and Metter- 
nich, but nobody today recalls whom they 
worked for. 

J.M. VAN STAVEREN 

Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Sir / Has Henry Kissinger considered what 
a nightmare a fo created? Soon Russian 
ships will have easier access through the re- 
opened Suez Canal to threaten Egypt and 
oil-producing Persian Gulf nations and ex- 
tend Soviet influence on India. Could it be 
the Russians permitted Kissinger to nego- 
tiate the Middle East settlement because it 
will be to their strategic advantage? 

CARL SELBY 

Chicago 


Senator of the U.S. 


Sir / Arkansas’ Dale Bumpers [June 10] 
and the voters of his state have shortsight- 
edly deprived the rest of the nation. Bill Ful- 
bright was a Senator of the U.S 

TOM SHUMAN 

Roselle, Ill. 


Filling Up Space 


Sir / Dr. G.K. O'Neill's talents are misap- 
plied when he spends his time designing 
space homes for our overpopulated planet 
(June 3]. He would do better to figure out 
ow to feed 3.86 billion people or prevent 
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Dupyer— 
sivas? 


in our most compulsive 
desire to make new 
friends we had decided 
to give away a whole 
truckload of MACK THE 
KNIFE . . . master- 
piece of Vulcan's art. 
At home in kitchen, 
or on acamping trip, 
self-appointed experts 
have nominated versa- 
tile MACK ‘Knife Of 
The Year."’ But, alas, 
our generous impulse 
was thwarted by one of 
our superstitious super- 
numeraries who officiously 
insisted that giving 
away a knife is very bad 
luck and in order not to 
kill an incipient friend- 
ship (and to ward off 
the ‘‘evil eye") we should 
assess a token charge! 
Reluctantly giving in to 
this troglodyte we agreed 
to charge $2 for “MACK,” 
(although he lists for 
$4.95). AND—that isn't 
all. For the same $2 
we'll also send you a 
COLOR-FULL CATALOG 
AND—A $2 GIFT 
CERTIFICATE (good 
for your first catalog 
purchase). If you think 
this is an unusual 
offer you're right. Better 
take advantage of it 
before our accountant 
returns from vacation 
and reads us 
the Riot Act! 





















© | can't resist your 
amazing offer. Here is 
my check for $2.50 
($2.00 plus $.50 for postage 
and handling). Rush me 
“MACK,” THE MULTI- 
PURPOSE KNIFE (Slicer 
Fish Scaler, Beer Can 
Opener, Rabbit Skinner, 
From-the-Jar Pickle 
Snatcher, Fish Holder- 
Downer), COLOR-FULL 
CATALOG and $2 GIFT 
CERTIFICATE. 
(Please, allow 4 weeks 
for delivery.) 


Name 
Address 


City. 





State _Zip 


haverhills 


584 Washington St 
San Francisco, Ca. 94111 
10624 
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Life insurance. If no one really wants it, 
how come almost everybody has it? 
New York Life thinks the explanation is simple. 


Life insurance. You can’t eat it. You can’t wear 
it. You can’t drive it. No wonder nobody wants it. Yet 
most people refuse to do without it. 86% of all fami- 
lies own at least one life insurance policy. 

How come? Why do so many people who 
don’t want life insurance buy it? Because life insur- 
ance is still the soundest way—often the only way—to 
provide immediate financial security. The minute you 
buy a policy you guarantee tomorrow. You can guaran- 


tee the cash for a college education or to pay off a 
mortgage. You can guarantee that your family will 
have what it takes to get along without you. 

No one is better prepared than a New York Life 
Agent to help you do this. So don’t close 
the door on him. Open up. He has what 


you need. ¥! 
We guarantee tomorrow today. 


New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010. Life, Health and Group Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans. 














"Calling yourself Napoleon doesn't A cognac so extraordinary, 












guarantee that you're a Napoleon we are permitted to label ft it 
| cognac. Unless you come from the Fine Champagne and SOP. : 
' “Cognac region of France. Look around. How many 
Bisquit is a Napoleon cognac Napoleons can make that 
born of the rarest cognac grapes. statement? 
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NAPOLE ON 
Coanac 


PRODUCT OF FRANCE. 80 PROOF, IMPORTED BY GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS NY, 





Let's face it—most often when you look at your 
watch you don’t really know what time it is, 
because you get only some approximate im- 
pression of the position of the hands. But this 
cannot happen with Haverdigit. Because Hav- 
erdigit gives you direct digital read-out, 
which means you know exactly and at 
a glance that it’s 1:17 rather than 
sometime between 1:00 o'clock 
and 2:00 o'clock. Haverdigit is 
our exclusive Swiss import. 

It features silver-toned steel 


HOW 
YOU GAN 
GETA 
FINE 
OICITAL 
WATCH, 
TELL 
TIME 
ATA 
GLANGE, 
ANQ FINO 
DEALS GALORE 
FOR JUST S1Z.9$ 


| Yes, send me Haverdigit. My 
Sate for $13.95 ($12.95 plus $1.00 
for postage and handling — Califor- 
nia deliveries add tax) is enclosed. 


case, tropical strap, a fine 

Roskopf movement, and a 
strategically placed jewel 
—just to keep it running 
and humming smoothly on 
and on. And, of course, 
Haverdigit is an almost 
laughable bargain — similar 
watches sell for $25 or more. 
But that isn't all: we'll also 
send you our colorful 64-page 
Catalog, which is absolutely 
chock-full of good deals PLUS 
a $2 Gift Certificate that you 
may apply to your first catalog 
purchase. One more word 
about Haverdigit: you may 
return it in two weeks for full 
refund if not delighted (and 
still remain our friend). And 
it's guaranteed one year 
for manufacturer's defects 
(we repair or replace free, 
of course, only charge 
for postage and han- 
dling). So fill in the cou- 
pon, send us your 
check and let us shoot 
that Haverdigit right 
out to you. 


Watch shown 20% larger 
than actual size 


Name 7 7 
Address __ —— _s 
Zip_ 
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LETTERS 


this number from becoming larger. Each 
home would accommodate 200,000 people; 
at current birth rates we can fill one space 
home each day without decreasing the num- 
ber of people on earth 

W. MARSHALL DARLEY 

Athens, Ga 


Toothless Prince Charming 


Sir / Philadelphia, the “faded dowager of 
the East Coast” [June 3], has become Cin- 
derella at the ball. 

And to think her Prince Charming was 
a toothless hockey player! 

BARBARA LANG SIGMAN 

Philadelphia 


Sir / Thanks for a revealing article about 
Philadelphia and the Flyers. Philadelphia 
is now dispelling its loser image, with its 
rofessional hockey, soccer, lacrosse, base- 
all and tennis teams all in first place in their 
respective divisions. 

However, Philadelphia, like most oth- 
er cities, is a loser in the areas that matter 
most: crime rates, spiraling prices, poverty, 
poor schools, inadequate zoning. public ser- 
vices and public transportation 

ALAN H. SILVERMAN 

Elkins Park, Pa 


Sir / Your article on “The New Philadel- 
phia Story” was as beautiful as the Stanley 
Cup, but how could you forget to mention 
Kate Smith? 

MS. LUCILLE J. GRADEI 

Philadelphia 


A.\. for Alexander Isaevich 


Sir / lread with great satisfaction “Solzhe- 
nitsyn v. the KGB” [May 27]. Not only did 
the article underline the great writer's con- 
tinued persecution by the Soviet secret 
lice, but it also disproved an allegation 
made by the Soviet journalist Victor Louis 
Louis accused Solzhenitsyn of “immodes- 
ty” because he allegedly signs his letters 
with his last name only, omitting the usual 
initials or first name 

Your reproduction of Solzhenitsyn's 
signature clearly shows the initials A.1., for 
Alexander Isaevich 

MISHA ALLEN 

Toronto 


Why Rash? 


Sir /In your article “An Evangelical As- 
cends” [May 27]. you had this to say about 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr 
Ramsey: “In one rash moment, he informed 
the government that it would be morally 
right to send troops to protect the rights of 
black Rhodesians against the white re- 
gime.” What is rash about asking for the 
protection of the majority from the totali- 
tarian and illegal excesses of an entrenched, 
tyrannical minority, be it white, black or 
what have you? 

JOHN J. AKAR 

Kingston. Jamaica 


Hassayampa Waters 


Sir / Author Jones in his book Blood Sport 
[May 27] appropriated the name and leg- 
end of an actual river that rises in the moun- 
tains of central Arizona. The legend is that 
he who drinks the water of the Hassayampa 
can never tell the truth. The trick is to 
find the water. Only after a heavy rain is 
the Hassayampa anything buta wide sw ath 
of dry sand for most of its length. A local 
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More than just a new suitcase. 
A completely new way to travel. 
























Ever find yourself with a suitcase in each hand, a briefcase 
under your arm, a garment bag over your shoulder and 
your plane tickets in your teeth, like a puppy carrying 

a newspaper? 

Good news. We have something that can change all that 
The new Lark Ultra-Matic™ It's like a full set of / 
luggage in one great bag! 

A story with many sides. 

The Ultra-Matic™ has a garment bag on one side 
Two suitcases on the other. And a lot going on in 
between. Start on the garment bag side 

At home, you hang your clothes in a closet 

So we give you a closet. For suits, slacks, 

dresses, ties, pajamas or whatever. You don't 
fold the clothes. You just fold the 

Ultra-Matic™ And that's that 


You probably couldn't lift as much 
as the Ultra-Matic™ can hold. 
To make it so roomy, we use Pellon® 
a tough, durable, yet pliable fabric 
that we fit over flexible metal frames 
Result: a bag that can take a lot 
because it gives so much. Rigid 
luggage just can't match the Ultra- 
Matic™ for expandable capacity 
Ultra-Matic™ costs less 
than a set of luggage. 
The Uletra-Matic™ comes in heavy- 
duty nylon pak cloth. Black, navy 
and brown. The full-size costs well 
under $160. The slim-size even less 


‘Asmiall price to pay fora full set of luggage 


On the other side, we added two suitcases to hold 
you can carry in one hand 


all the other things you need. Plus all the things you 

don't need but pack anyhow. And all the things you pick 

up along the way 

You can organize the two huge packing compartments anyway 
you want. His and hers. Business and pleasure. Night and day 

Orany otherarrangement you have in mind. The Ultra-Matic™ 
always gives you room for more 
A solution to the 

laundry problem. 





At home, you put your 
laundry in a hamper. So we 

give you a hamper. This i 
built-in, zippered compart- 


New Zazé 
Ultra-Matic 


Lark Lui 


ment makes your laundry 
easy to store. And keeps it 
away from the nice, clean 
fresh things you want to stay 


fy dg. NY. 10001 Copyright © 1974 Lark Luggage Corp 
nice, clean and fresh opyrig' upgage 












We don’t advertise often... 







Chances are this is the first time you've seen or read one of our advertise- 
ments. The truth is we rely on our guests to talk about us, Businessmen are 
perhaps our best advertisers. These men have a knack of finding the best 
hotel in town , any town, so when the conversation turns to Tokyo we 
know our name will crop up . 






The Hotel Okura is the hotel for discerning businessmen. It’s placed near 
Tokyo's business centre, has five quiet bars, seven excellent restaurants, 980 
air conditioned rooms, 37 meeting rooms including the giant Heian-No-Ma 
(Grand Banquet Hall), which is fully equipped to handle international con- 
ferences. And last but not least... Reputation, If you're planning business in 
Japan, an address at the Hotel Okura is the best reference you could wish for 









You've heard all this before? 
Believe it, The person who told you was one of our regulars. 








of? 
THE DISTINGUISHED HOTEL OF TOKYO C7 2LTQ 


Iwajiro Noda, Chairman 
Torao Aoki, President & General Manager 














Address: 3 Aoi-cho, Akasaka, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable: HOTELOKURA TOKYO * Telex J22790, Tokyo 242-2014 





See your travel agent or: HOTEL REPRESENTATIVES (Information & Reservations) 
Robert Fo Warner, Inc. (East coast-U SA. & Canada) 
John A. Tetley Co., In West coast-U.S.A) © Hotel Representatiwe Inc —New York * Space Bank 
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joke here is a sign at either end of the 
bridge that states sternly: NO FISHING FROM 
BRIDGE 

BARBARA BINNEY 

Wickenburg, Ariz 


Bisexual Intensity 


Sir / Your story on bisexuality [May 13] de- 
serves a citation of merit. However, I would 
like to point out that I should have been 
quoted as saying that if a bisexual person 
has the intense emotions of a genuine love 
affair for a partner of one sex, his or her feel- 
ings for a partner of the other sex are usual- 
ly the more quiescent ones of fondness and 
affection. At present, it is rare to find people 
who have experienced equally intense feel- 
ings of attraction and erotic love toward 
partners of both sexes, whether sequentially 
or concurrently, and whether in twosome, 
threesome or group-sex arrangements. 

JOHN MONEY 

Professor of Medical Psychology 

The Johns Hopkins University 

School of Medicine 

Baltimore 


A Job Nobody Wants 


Sir / Everyone deplores the conditions in 
nursing homes [June 3]. Why do people 
need them? Because nobody wants to take 
care of sick and senile people. There is lit- 
tle reward or feeling of achievement in it. 
The only fair way to get good care for the 
sick and elderly is to offer a monetary in- 
centive for a job that nobody wants to do. 

SUZANNE L. HOELL 

Sacramento, Calif. 


Sir / 1 worked with the aged at $1.65 per 
hour for almost a month, and I was appalled 
by the treatment they received. The hospi- 
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PLEASE NOTIFY US 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 





TO SUBSCRIBE 
TO TIME check 





(_] 1 year $16 


MAIL TO: TIME 

| 541 North Fairbanks 
Court, Chicago, 
Ilinois 60611 
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OR FOR FASTER 
SERVICE you can 
simply call 
800-621-8200 
toll-free. (In Illinois, 
call 800-972-8302.) 
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As the Polar Bear is native to Canada's vast arctic regions, 
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From all over Canada... from Vancouver... Manitoba... the 

St. Lawrence River Valley... from our six distilleries we bring our great 
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There’s no Canadian more Canadian 
than Canadian Lord Calvert. 





Enjoy a chilling experience. 


THE ‘ROSES SUMMER SOUR 


Here's the drink that cools you off 
from the inside out. The ‘Roses’ 
Summer Sour It's a cinch to make: 


Pour into a cocktail shaker or blender. 
one jigger (142 oz.) of Four Roses, 
one jigger of water, one packet 
Instant Whiskey Sour Mix (% oz. of 
lemon juice and 1 tsp. superfine sugar 
may be substituted for Whiskey Sour 
Mix). Add ice. Shake or blend — 

then pour entire contents into highball 
glass. Top with club soda. Stir. 
Garnish with chery and orange slice 


Now enjoy a delicious Summer. 
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PREMIUM AMERICAN LIGHT WHISKEY « A BLEND + 100% AMERICAN WHISKEY + 86 PROOF + 











MUST BE LONGER 





THAN THE 


GASOLINE LINES 





*A summary 
of the report 
is available 

upon request. 





Remember when most 
Americans waited a long time 
for gasoline last fall and win- 
ter? Our country faced a major 
energy crisis. We were in a 
mess and we knew it—but we 
didn’t know how we got there 
or how to clean it up. We’re 
still in a mess even though gas 
lines are shorter. 

So the Communications 
Workers of America—a union 
of more than 575,000 men and 
women—commissioned a study 
by a group of experts to find 
the answers to our energy 
crisis. We did this because it is 
our charge to protect and en- 
hance the living standards of 
our members and their families. 
We pursue a variety of ways of 
meeting that obligation. Cur- 
rently, for example, we are en- 
gaged in negotiations on wages, 
fringes and working conditions 
with the Bell System for some 
500,000 of our members. 
Another method of solving a 
problem that threatens those 
living standards is sponsorship 
of such projects as this energy 
study. 

Here, briefly, is what the 
panel of energy experts found.* 

The shortage of fuel for 
our cars, our homes, our fac- 
tories was caused by “corporate 
greed of staggering propor- 
tions” and ‘total mismanage- 
ment by the government” over 
a number of years, particularly 
recently. What should we do? 

@ First, America must 


reduce demand by eliminating 
present waste, end the growth 
of highways and promote mass 
transit systems. 

@ Second, the energy 
companies must pay their fair 
share of taxes. (Exxon paid 
only 6.5 per cent of $3.7 billion 
in income in taxes in 1972. By 
contrast, a family of four earn- 
ing a moderate family budget 
of $11,500 paid 16.2 per cent.) 
Fairness can be achieved by 
ending favored tax treatment 
for firms that invest overseas 
and eliminating the tax deple- 
tion allowance here at home. 

@ Third, government 
must limit multiple ownership 
of energy sources, compel oil 
companies to provide accurate 
data to the American people 
and enforce vigorously our anti- 
trust laws. 

@ Finally, the Federal 
government. must set up firms 
to import petroleum products, 
produce oil and gasoline here 
at home (providing a yardstick 
on costs) and develop alternate 
sources of energy—solar, geo- 
thermal and hydrogen—in the 
United States. 


We in CWA know the en- 
ergy crisis is a continuing peril 
to our country. We need prompt, 
responsible action—and that is 
what we propose. Failure to act 
now will place our nation in 
mortal danger. That’s why our 
memories must be longer than 
the gas lines. 


A national union in the national interest 


Communications Workers of America 


1925 K Street, N.W. ® Washington, D.C. 20006 


Joseph A. Beirne Glenn E. Watts 


President Secretary-Treasurer 
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tal, however, said it did the best it could 
the relatives told you they just could not 


s 

keep up with the old guy's needs, either 
physical or emotional; and the low-paid 
help had developed a nauseating sense of 
apathy and patronization 

Rather than fall into the last category 
I quit 

J.C. SMITH 

Santa Clara, Calif 
India’s Atoms 
Sir / It is very depressing to read [June 3 
that while 50% of its 600 million people 
are suffering chronic food deficiencies, In 
dia is testing atomic bombs with the excuse 
that atomic power will be used to improve 

a the life of future generations 


BAHMAN AZIZIAN 
Milan 


Sir / We are dismayed but not astonished 
at the juvenile American reaction to our nu 
clear explosion in the pursuit of peaceful 
uses of the atom 

When an otherwise poor nation uses 
its wealth of scientific knowledge in efforts 
to promote industrial growth, one would ex 
pect wholehearted appreciation from the 
rest of the world and not childish jealousy 
and moronic petulance 

COLONEL C.L. PROUDFOOT (RET.) 

Bombay 


Rip Van Winkle in 2049 


77 


Sir / Otto Eckstein’s quotation [May 2 
It is impossible for the U.S to live with 
double-digit inflation,” brought to mind the 
story about a modern-day version of Rip 
Van Winkle who awoke in the year 2049 
after a 75-year sleep. When he awoke, the 
first thing he wanted to find out was the val 
ue of his investment portfolio, which in 
1974 had been $25,000. He asked a passer 
by to place a call to his old brokerage of 
fice. After some delay, his records were re 
trieved and he was informed that the market 
value of his portfolio had increased to more 
than $31 million. His elation was interrupt 
ed, however, by a telephone recording that 
said, “Deposit $125 for the next three 
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Twenty Filter Cigarettes 100mm 


minutes 
The frightening thing about this story 
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nee he is that if we experience 75 years of 10% in 

rh flation, $31 million would have the equiv 

wg | alent spending power of $25,000 today. To 

v4 day's 10¢ telephone call would cost more 

05 than $125, and Time's current newsstand 

sre g price of 50¢ would rise to $635.95 

ao ROBERT L. HAGIN 

£ \ La Jolla. Calif 
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The . 


Great Experiment! 











Allstate invites you on 
a little excursion that could save you some money 


on your Homeowners Insu i ee 


)1. Next Saturday, 


when you’re going to Sears to 

buy some tools or something, slip 
your present homeowners 
insurance policy in 
your pocket. 













Zl af. 


a 
Drop it off at the Allstate booth at Sears, 
and go on about your shopping. While you’re 
gone, we’ll compare your homeowners policy 
with Allstate’s. 


3. When you return, 
you may be pleasantly = 
surprised! Maybe we can POC NERS 


save you some money. That’s ( 
: one reason why half of the a 
people who buy Allstate Homeowners Insurance 

have switched to us from other companies. 


Al i istate Check us. “seers |] 


Youre in good hands. Maybe we can save —— 


you some money. 





Available in most states 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Portent? 


The turnout was greater than ex- 
pected for the first convention of the Re- 
publican Party on July 6, 1854. So on 
that langorous summer day, hundreds 
of people wandered to the edge of the vil- 
lage of Jackson, Mich., to assemble in 
the shade of a grove of majestic oaks. 
Ever since, Republicans have been re- 
turning to the spot in search, as it were, 
of their roots. Although most of the trees 
have disappeared over the years, there 
were enough limbs left to furnish the 
gavel for the 1972 G.O.P. National Con- 
vention. But Richard Nixon may be the 
last President to receive a chip off the 
old block. On a recent stormy evening, 
the mightiest remaining oak was struck 
by lightning. All that is left of its splen- 
dor is a jagged 15-ft.-high stump. 

As a portent, the fallen oak may not 
be in the same league as the events that 
the Historian Livy claimed presaged di- 
saster in ancient Rome: swamps turned 
the color of blood, chalk rained from 
the skies, a spear on a statue moved of 
its own accord, an ox talked and a child 
in the womb cried “Hurrah!” Still, sev- 
eral Michigan newspapers carried a 
photo of the splintered tree with the cap- 
tion “Warning from Above?” 


Hot Avocados 


Although what the thieves are after 
has neither hoofs nor horns, to the vic- 
timized growers the crime is as dastard- 
ly as robbing a rancher of his cattle. Nes- 
tled among leathery leaves in unfenced 
orchards, avocados are an easy target 
for what Southern Californians call rus- 
tlers. And at current prices (about 50¢ 
apiece in most supermarkets, up to near- 
ly $1 in some areas) the green fruit is 
an apparently irresistible one. Midway 
through this season’s harvest, rustlers 
have already ripped off more than a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of Southern Califor- 
nia’s $38 million crop, and police esti- 
mate that one out of every five avocados 
in the state’s supermarkets is a hot one. 
“It’s like growing half-dollars on trees,” 
says Detective Lieut. John Gault of San 
Diego County, which produces 70% of 
California’s crop. 

Roadside signs warning that “avo- 
cado rustlers will be prosecuted” amuse 
the fruit filchers. Neither a state law 
making the theft of more than $50 worth 
of avocados grand larceny nor a grow- 
ers’ reward of $750 for information lead- 
ing to conviction of rustlers has deterred 
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the thieves, who sometimes make off 
with whole 800-lb. bins of freshly picked 
green gold. San Diego County is now 
drawing up an ordinance that would re- 
quire anyone transporting more than 40 
Ibs. of avocados to have a bill of sale. 
But growers have little hope that the law 
will nip the avocado-nappers. “Laws on 
the books don’t mean a damn,” com- 
plained one grower. “What we need to 
do is organize a posse.” 


Loyal but Untrustworthy 


Scandal has spread to that bastion 
of model morality, the Boy Scouts of 
America. Last week the organization ac- 
knowledged that leaders in at least ten 
local councils had ignored the Scout oath 
to be “mentally awake and morally 
straight,” and padded their membership 
rolls with tentfuls of nonexistent boys. 

Their purpose was to meet the am- 
bitious quotas of a recruitment drive 
called the Boypower Campaign. Begun 
in 1968, it was supposed to increase 
membership by 2 million boys, to a to- 
tal of 6.5 million by the time of the U.S. 
Bicentennial. But some of the organi- 
zation’s 4,600 full-time professionals 
soon found their quotas unattainable. 
Apparently fearing for their jobs, they 
signed up thousands of fictitious scouts, 
in some cases even paying the registra- 
tion fees. Scout officials have already re- 
signed or been fired in Chicago, Detroit 
and Tulsa, Okla., and the investigation 
is continuing. Says Detroit Area Coun- 
cil Director Joseph Wyckoff: “When you 
try to teach youngsters integrity and 
trustworthiness, it’s inconceivable to 
have professionals who don’t follow 
scouting rules and the law.” 


Take a Judge to Jail 


Most judges have never even seen 
the institutions where they send crim- 
inals for as long as the rest of their lives. 
Concerned by this distance between jur- 
ist and jail, New York State’s top ju- 
dicial administrative board has an- 
nounced a new rule requiring judges to 
visit prisons and other detention facil- 
ities at least once every four years. The 
board hopes that getting off the bench 
and behind the bars—sensitivity train- 
ing of sorts—will “strengthen the un- 
derstanding judges have of facilities and 
institutions to which they send individ- 
uals.” That may well be true, but one 
great psychological gap will remain, 
based on the simple fact that cell doors 
will always swing open at the slightest 
gesture from a visiting judge. 


DIRCK HALSTEAD 





DIPLOMACY /COVER STORY 


A Triumphant 


Like the prophets of old, the Pres- 
ident of the U.S. demonstrated last week 
that he is not without honor save per- 
haps in his own country. From the mo- 
ment Richard Nixon set foot on Egyp- 
tian soil, beginning his historic, seven- 
day trip to four Arab nations and Israel, 
the huzzas and hossannas fell like sweet 
rain. For the President, coming out of 
the parched Watergate wasteland of 
Washington, the praise and the cheers 
of multitudes were welcome indeed, par- 
ticularly since each stop, each spectacle, 
was beamed in living color back to the 
living rooms of the U.S. Press Secre- 
tary Ronald Ziegler called Nixon's wel- 
come “the greatest in my six years with 
the President.”” He meant no irony, but 
home was never like this, and the Pres- 
ident’s aides were convinced that the ac- 
colades abroad would strengthen Nix- 
on’s hand in his battle to stave off 
impeachment. 

The hegira to Egypt, Saudi Arabia, 
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Middle East Hegira 


Syria, Israel and Jordan had, of course, 
far broader purposes. It constituted not 
only what some Nixon critics scorned 
as “impeachment diplomacy” but also 
sound foreign policy. His trip, said Nix- 
on, was “another journey for peace,” like 
his earlier trips to Moscow and Peking. 
The first U.S. President to make a state 
visit to any of the five countries, Nixon 
went to the Middle East to seed the fields 
so brilliantly plowed by his Secretary of 
State, Henry Kissinger. Behind the high- 
ly visible pomp and pageantry, there was 
serious bargaining between Nixon and 
the heads of state or government who re- 
ceived him. Technical and financial aid 
was discussed, including the offer of U.S. 
nuclear reactors for peaceful purposes 
to Egypt. Most important—and most 
difficult—were the long, hard talks con- 
ducted by guests and hosts about the 
next steps toward achieving peace and 
stability in the area. 

To the Arab world, Nixon's trip dra- 
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matized the beginning of a new era in 
U.S.-Middle East relations. “To the crit- 
ics, to those with pragmatic American 
minds, the gesture is unnecessary,” ad- 
mits Cherif Bassiouni, an Egyptian who 
teaches international law at Chicago's 
De Paul University. “But such gestures 
reflect emotions, and to the Arab psy- 
che such gestures have a greater impact 
than anything else the U.S. could have 
done. For the Arabs, political issues 
must be couched in moral and symbol- 
ic terms, not in terms of pragmatism.” 
To Abba Eban, who only this month 
lost his portfolio as Israel's Foreign Min- 
ister, Nixon’s trip to Arab states as well 
as Israel symbolizes a change in US. 
policy in the Middle East, which has suf- 
fered for years from what he calls the 
“seesaw” effect—“if you go up with Is- 
rael, you go down with the Arabs.” Now 
Eban sees both ends of the seesaw ris- 
ing, a “spectacular paradox” that could 
greatly aid stability in the region. 





Nixon’s trip involved risks, of 
course, not the least of which was the 
danger of an assassin’s bullet. On the 
President's first day in Egypt, Palestin- 
ian terrorists on a suicide mission raid- 
ed an Israeli farming settlement and 
killed three women (see THE WORLD) 
Said a terrorist spokesman: “This is how 
every Arab should receive Nixon, the 
chief imperialist in the world.” There 
were fears that there might be further 
terrorist “spectaculars” this week dur- 
ing the Israeli and Jordanian portions 
of the tour, and everywhere Nixon went 
security precautions were extraordinary. 

Long before Nixon set out on his 
trip, teams of U.S. security experts were 
touring the capitals of the countries that 
he would visit, working out the intri- 
cate details of protecting him from at- 
tack. Acutely mindful of their respon- 
sibilities, the host countries mobilized 
hordes of police, soldiers and security 
agents to guard the President. A pha- 
lanx of Secret Service agents traveled 
with Nixon, some always at his side, oth- 
ers riding in cars close behind, their eyes 
constantly roving over the crowds that 
lined the way. But there was no gain- 
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saying the fact that during many parts 
of his tour the President was an easy tar- 
get as he stood erect in open cars to wave 
at the crowds. 

That his welcome was so resonant 
everywhere reflected the success of Hen- 
ry Kissinger in disengaging the comba- 
tants of the region’s October war. Kis- 
singer's diplomacy, first between Egypt 
and Israel, then between Syria and Is- 
rael, had achieved not only a truce but 
also the beginnings of trust that a so- 
lution might be found to the animosity 
that has blanketed the area in the quar- 
ter-century since the creation of Israel. 
That trust, for now at least, rests large- 
ly in the power of the U.S., which Nixon, 


reopen the Suez Canal, closed since the 
1967 war. Syria, still tied to the Rus- 
sians by arms and economic aid, not long 
ago was denouncing the U.S. as its arch- 
enemy and an agent of Zionism. After 
the October war, Saudi Arabia led the 
move to cut off oil to the U:S. in retali- 
ation for American support of Israel. 
Despite its improving relations with 
the Arabs, the U.S. has been able to 
maintain its traditional ties to Israel, a 
feat that it has been struggling to achieve 
for years. What is more, American ini- 
tiatives have cost the Soviet Union, the 
Arabs’ military, political and economic 
backer since the mid-’50s, prestige and 
clout in the Middle East, although the 
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tions between the U.S. and Egypt.” 

More than 300,000 exuberant, 
cheering Egyptians lined the seven-mile 
route as the two Presidents rode in an 
open limousine to Cairo. They perched 
atop walls, perilously packed balconies, 
clung to lampposts, balanced from bus 
windows and roof ledges. Bands of 
white-turbaned men wearing flowing 
blue galabias played primitive reed 
flutes in Nixon’s honor. American flags 
fluttered, and the sky rained red, white 
and blue confetti. Amid the ubiquitous 
(if unflattering to Nixon) portraits of the 
two Presidents, signs in Arabic and Eng- 
lish blossomed and bobbed: WE TRUST 
NIXON. GOD BLESS NIXON. KEEP IT UP, 





WITH KING FAISAL LOOKING ON (FAR LEFT), PRESIDENT NIXON MEETS SAUDI ARABIAN DIGNITARIES AT THE JIDDA AIRPORT 
A warm welcome and a blunt if hyperbolic message to his guest. 


for all his difficulties at home, still em- 
bodies. Nixon’s visit, as Alexander Haig, 
his chief of staff, puts it, “is designed to 
anneal what has already happened, to 
reassure both sides of our willingness to 
play a constructive role, while realizing 
that it’s a matter for the parties them- 
selves to work out.” 

For much of the trip, Kissinger 
seemed unable to savor his contribution 
to Nixon’s triumph. He was morose and 
uncharacteristically aloof, having 
threatened to resign on the eve of the 
flight to Cairo over the continuing ac- 
cusations that he was less than truthful 
about his role in national-security wire- 
tapping (see following story). That was 
unfortunate, since the changes in the 
Middle East have been nothing short of 
astonishing since Kissinger went to 
work in the wake of the October war. 
Eight months ago, Egyptians regarded 
Nixon as the villain who was sending 
Phantom jets to the Israelis. Now Sadat 
has gone so far as to say that the im- 
peachment of Nixon “would be a trag- 
edy.” A U.S. Navy task force has just 
completed a minesweeping operation to 
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Soviets continue to have a major role in 
the region (see box page 19). 

The highlights of the presidential 
trip, country by country: 


EGYPT. Appropriately, Nixon’s trip 
began in Egypt, by far the most pop- 
ulous (36 million) and most powerful of 
the Arab countries and the one that took 
the lead in softening the Arabs’ impla- 
cable hostility toward Israel. President 
Anwar Sadat gambled his political fu- 
ture on the belief that he could enlist 
American support in working out a last- 
ing settlement with the Israelis. Because 
the 48-hour visit of the presidential 
party had such great symbolic value for 
the Egyptians, it was carefully conceived 
and staged like a triumphal pageant, an 
exercise in diplomatic theater. 

The mood was set in opening cer- 
emonies at the airport. Sadat greeted 
Nixon warmly and immediately began 
an animated conversation in English 
with his guest. “I have been looking 
forward to this day from the time I 
took office,” Nixon responded, adding 
that he wanted “to establish new rela- 


NIXON. Clapping and dancing, a crew 
of workers on an open truck lifted 
branches in homage and chanted: “ Nix- 
on, Nixon, ye/ya [long live] Nixon!” 

That night, the Nixon party attend- 
ed an elaborate state dinner on the 
grounds of the ornate Kubbeh Palace, 
once the favorite residence of Egypt’s 
Kings, where the President and his wife 
had a newly decorated wing for their 
use. Colored lights played on the shrub- 
bery and exquisite Persian carpets cov- 
ered the grass. Sadat gave Nixon Egypt's 
highest honor, the Collar of the Nile, in 
recognition of his efforts for peace. Kis- 
singer got the second-ranking award, the 
Order of the Republic, and Sadat, know- 
ing full well where the real power lay 
and careful of Nixon’s sensitivities, 
pointed out that the Secretary had per- 
formed well “under the wise leadership 
of President Nixon.” 

Later, Sadat brought on the danc- 


Opposite page: Egyptians in Alexandria 
cheering the motorcade of Presidents 
Nixon and Sadat. 
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Clockwise: President Nixon responding to crowds of Egyptians 
during his train ride with Sadat from Cairo to Alexandria. 
Presidents Nixon and Sadat at airport ceremonies. Nixon 
acknowledging thunderous cheers in Alexandria. Flag-waving 
Alexandrians shouting approval as Nixon’s car passes. Escorted 
by motorcycle guard garbed in immaculate white, Nixon and 
Sadat wave to celebrating throngs during their triumphant tour 
through the packed streets of Alexandria. 
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ing girls, including a spectacular per- 
former known as the “Ambassadress of 
Love.” who coaxed a smile out of the 
gloomy Kissinger by running her hand 
through his hair. At one point, she per- 
formed her sensual routine literally 
under Nixon’s nose. Grinning with em- 
barrassment, the President sat trans- 
fixed. When the entertainment finally 
ended at 2 a.m., Nixon was still ebul- 
lient from what he called his “most 
memorable day.” With Sadat in tow, he 
bounded up to shake hands with the 
dancers and pose for pictures. 

The next morning, Sadat loaded the 
Nixon entourage, which included 125 
newsmen, aboard a special train and set 
out for Alexandria, 140 miles away, to 
show off his prize guests once again. The 
trip was vaguely reminiscent of an old- 
fashioned American whistle-stop cam- 
paign: the two men rode in an open- 
sided Victorian observation car in full 
view of some 2 million Egyptians, who 
cheered as the train moved up through 
the lush green fields of the Nile Delta. 

Camels in Pink. Stationed along the 
right of way was TIME Correspondent 
Wilton Wynn. His report: “They came 
from miles around, walking or riding in 
donkey carts or buses or piled onto trac- 
tors, to wait for five or six hours in the 
merciless summer sun to get a look at 
Richard Nixon. In places where most 
of the people had never seen an Amer- 
ican, they waved the Stars and Stripes, 
and little boys fought over photos of Nix- 
on with Sadat. At the village of Itay el 
Barud, camels draped in pink silk car- 
ried huge pictures of the two Presidents. 

“After so many years of feeling hos- 
tility in Egyptian villages, it was rare 
and pleasant for an American to be 
cheered while walking through the 
crowds. Each time I walked down the 
platform at Kafr el Zayyat, the people 
shouted: ‘Ah/an wa Sahlan [welcome] to 
the American!’ An Egyptian climbed 
down off the platform and crossed the 
tracks to give me a bottle of the local 
cola drink. The mayor said: ‘We are giv- 
ing our hearts to Nixon today because 
we believe he is a man we can trust.’ 

“During the long wait for the train, 
a cheerleader used the public address- 
system to teach the crowd to chant: 
‘Wel-come Nixon, wel-come Nixon, Sa- 
dat, Sadat.” When the train finally ap- 
proached the station, the people in back 
pushed forward so hard that they near- 
ly shoved those in front under the 
wheels. The band began to play with 
fury, and the chant ‘Wel-come Nixon!’ 
split the air. 

“But the train did not stop. The 
cheering crowds got only a flash of Rich- 


Opposite page: a belly dancer 
performing for the Nixons and Kissinger 
at a state dinner in Cairo, Mrs. Nixon 
and Mrs. Sadat waiting in a reception 
line. The President greeting members of 
the Egyptian National Dance Troupe 
following their performance for him. 
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Down, But Not Out, in Moscow 


“If I were Brezhnev I'd say ‘to hell 
with it’ and go home.” 
A Soviet diplomat in Beirut 


As President Nixon made his hap- 
py progress through the Middle East, 
that remark probably summed up much 
of the anger and frustration felt by many 
Russian diplomats. In Washington last 
week Soviet officials indicated privately 
that Nixon’s reception in Moscow two 
weeks from now will be more restrained 
than it might have been because of the 
Russians’ displeasure over their eclipse 
in the Middle East. Ironically, the U'S. 
has gone out of its way to give 
the appearance that the Soviets 
have been involved in the Syrian- 
Israeli disengagement negotia- 
tions, even as Moscow has played 
down the U.S. role and permitted 
little reporting on Nixon’s trip. 

Moscow's pique is under- 
standable. The predominant role 
in the Arab world that the Sovi- 
ets created at a cost of billions of 
dollars in military and economic 
assistance during the past two 
decades has been dramatically un- 
dercut by Henry Kissinger’s daz- 
zling diplomatic tour de force and 
by the change in perspective on 
the part of several Arab leaders, 
notably Egypt's Anwar Sadat. 

s 

The problem for the Russians, 
say Soviet analysts, is that they are 
caught in a dilemma of exquisite 
subtlety: the more they succeed in 
supporting a settlement on Arab 
terms, the more their influence 
among the Arabs will decline. If 
there is a settlement in the region, 
the Arabs will no longer have to 
depend upon the Soviets for arms, 
and Soviet influence would lessen. 
Freed from confrontation with Is- 
rael, the Arab states would prob- 
ably devote more of their energy 
to internal development. 

The Soviet Union would find itself 
ata further disadvantage. As enormous 
new oil revenues begin to flow into the 
Arab countries, there is little inclination 
to spend them in the Soviet Union. Cred- 
its for inferior Soviet technology no long- 
er amount to such an attractive deal. 
Iraq, the current epicenter of Soviet in- 
fluence in the Middle East, is turning 
once again to the West for technology 
and investment. The country’s biggest 
project, a $120 million deep-water ter- 
minal on the Persian Gulf, is being built 
by a Texas outfit and a West German 
company. A major expansion in oil pro- 
duction is being handled by a largely 
Western-owned concern. 

There are, however, other long-term 
factors at work that seem to guarantee 
a significant Soviet role in the Middle 


East for years to come. The Soviets have 
been redoubling their diplomatic efforts 
in the Arab states that bracket Egypt: 
Libya, Syria and Iraq. Egypt and Syria 
still depend upon the Soviet Union for 
military supplies, and spare parts for 
current equipment will dictate a rela- 
tively close relationship for some time. 

Aside from the Aswan High Dam, 
Moscow is believed to have nearly $2 bil- 
lion in economic investment tied up in 
Egypt and almost $2 billion in military 
and economic assistance in Syria. If the 
Soviet presence declined dramatically, 
would or could the U.S. pick up where 


“The Russians? ... They couldn't 
care less about us!” 


the Soviets left off? “I hope to God we 
don't,” says one senior U.S. diplomat. 

When the Geneva Conference gets 
under way, the Soviets no doubt will play 
a highly visible role as the Arabs’ cham- 
pion, even as they have grudgingly ac- 
quiesced in Kissinger’s peacemaking ef- 
forts. There is even some speculation 
that Moscow might renew its formal re- 
lations with Israel—to whose existence 
as a state the Soviet Union is still com- 
mitted—in order to escape its present 
one-sided posture. But a more visible 
role at Geneva would result in merely a 
short-term success. In the long run, the 
formula still holds that the more the So- 
viets “succeed,” the more it appears that 
they stand to lose. As Arab dependence 
upon Soviet military and diplomatic 
support declines, the Arabs will be look- 
ing elsewhere. They already are. 
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PRESIDENT NIXON STROLLING WITH KING FAISAL 
Signal caller for the oil embargo. 


ard Nixon waving from a long side win- 
dow. He seemed to be grinning. Then 
he was gone, but the moment was 
enough. The Egyptians had seen the liv- 
ing proof of American interest in their 
land. Within a couple of hours, the peas- 
ants were back in the fields, following 
their blindfolded oxen as they trudged 
endlessly round and round to turn the 
waterwheels.” 

To the Top. When the train reached 
Alexandria, Nixon got a reception even 
more boisterous and friendly than the 
one he had experienced in Cairo. A mil- 
lion or more people crammed the side- 
walks, perched on the sea walls and 
crowded the balconies of the sprawling, 
seedy old Mediterranean city to cheer 
as the President passed by on his ten- 
mile motorcade. Lines of policemen on 
motorcycles flanked the presidential 
limousine, and four Jeeps full of troops 
armed with automatic rifles followed the 
Secret Service car in the procession 

That night, at the dinner he gave 
for Sadat at the Ras el Tin Palace, the 
President basked in the memory of his 
remarkable reception in Alexandria 
“There is an old saying,”’ Nixon told Sa- 
dat, “that you can turn people out but 
you can’t turn them on. There was no 
question about the people that we saw 
yesterday and today—they were from 
their hearts giving us a warm welcome 
—and I can assure you, Mr. President, 
they touched our hearts, and I am sure 
the hearts of millions of Americans who 
saw that welcoming on television.” 

The next morning, the Nixons and 
the Sadats whirled off by helicopter for 
a brief look at the pyramids (“After we 
are done,” Nixon joked to Sadat, “the 
press corps can climb to the top”), and 
Pat toured a nearby children’s center, 
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displaying all of the warm 
grace that she has shown 
during similar visits across 
the U.S. and around the 
world. 
While the ceremonies 
S were going on and the surg- 
ing thousands were chant- 
ing their names, Presidents 
Nixon and Sadat were get- 
ting down to some hard bargaining that 
went beyond what their advisers had an- 
ticipated. First, they agreed to try to set 
up a round-robin of talks between the 
US., the Soviet Union and the various 
Arab countries before going ahead with 
full-scale discussions in Geneva aimed 
at reaching a general peace in the Mid- 
dle East. Israel would not participate in 
the preliminary talks. 

On the third and last day of the vis- 
it, the two Presidents announced a wide- 
ranging agreement that brought Egypt 
and the U.S. closer together than ever 
before—but will pose delicate problems 
for Nixon when he visits Israel this 
week. The President promised to try to 
provide Egypt with nuclear reactors and 
the know-how to operate atomic-power 
stations by the early 1980s. The main 
catch: working out a foolproof safeguard 
system to guarantee that the Egyptians 
could not use the nuclear equipment to 
make atomic weapons. The prospect of 
the Arabs’ getting nuclear help from the 
US. raised immediate alarm in Israel 
and in the U.S. Congress. Democratic 
Senator Frank Church declared that 
Nixon had gone “beyond propriety” in 
making the agreement, and Democratic 
Congressman Melvin Price, chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Ener- 
gy. predicted that his group would have 
to hold thorough hearings to make sure 
that the safeguard measures were really 
foolproof before Congress would ap- 
prove the step. 

Without naming a figure, Nixon also 
promised to give the Egyptians econom- 
ic, scientific, medical and technical aid, 
as well as to work out cultural exchange 
programs and to encourage American 
business to invest in Egypt. At the mo- 
ment, ventures worth $2 billion are 


AN EGYPTIAN LOOKS AT WELCOMING SIGN ERECTED BY SUEZ CANAL AUTHORITY 


under discussion. Sadat accepted an in- 
vitation from Nixon to visit the U.S 
later this year. 

The main issue that Nixon and Sa- 
dat sparred over was the explosive ques- 
tion of the future of the 3 million Pal- 
estinians left stateless by the creation of 
Israel. Sadat and other Arab leaders in- 
sist that any lasting peace settlement 
must include some resolution of the Pal- 
estinian problem, perhaps by creating a 
new state for them in territory now held 
by the Israelis 

Sadat warned Nixon that “the crux 
of the problem in the Middle East is 
the legitimate rights of the Palestine 
people, and unless this is implemented 
we feel that the prospects of peace will 
be waning.” In reply, Nixon acknowl- 
edged the Palestinian problem and said 
that “it is not our intention that what 
we have done today is final. It is a be- 
ginning, a very good beginning, but there 
is more to be done and we look forward 
to working with you.” 

Both Nixon and Sadat had good rea- 
son to be pleased with the visit and the 
agreement that it had produced. Egypt 
was getting material aid and a valuable 
psychological prop. The U.S. had gained 
new and close ties with the leading state 
in the Arab world—an advance of great 
strategic significance if it can be sus- 
tained. In well-earned triumph, the 
Nixon caravan departed for its next stop 
—Saudi Arabia. A sign at the Cairo air- 
port read: SEE YOU LATER, DICK 


SAUDI ARABIA. As the Spirit of 76 
flew over the arid wastes of the Ara- 
bian Desert, red-bereted troops riding 
in red Jeeps and red Chevrolets escort- 
ed a Rolls-Royce limousine to the air- 
port in Jidda, the sun-baked seaport on 
the Red Sea. Saudi Arabia's royal guard 
—Bedouin tribesmen wearing black 
bandoleers and armed with single-shot 
rifles and curved knives in gold sheaths 
—stood smartly at attention. A team of 
sweepers began brushing the red carpet 
for the last time When the blue and sil- 
ver US. jet came to a halt and Pres- 
ident Nixon emerged, King Faisal, 68, 
the man who controls a quarter of the 
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world’s oil reserves, walked forward 
with great dignity to meet his guest. 

The reception accorded Nixon on 
the way into town contrasted sharply 
with the greeting in Egypt. The sparse 
lines of Saudis along the streets content- 
ed themselves with clapping their hands 
rhythmically and waving banners as the 
President and the King, all but hidden 
in the closed Rolls-Royce, whispered by 
at 40 m.p.h. Saudi Arabia is not a pop- 
ulous nation, and staging an extravagan- 
za is not the style of Faisal, a deeply 
conservative man. More important, 
US.-Saudi relations were going through 
a particularly delicate phase. 

Although Faisal, who is bitterly anti- 
Communist, has been a firm friend of 
the U.S. over the years, he was roused 
to action by U.S. support of Israel dur- 
ing the October war. He helped bank- 
roll the Arab armies, sent a token force 
of soldiers to fight alongside the Syrians 
on the Golan Heights, and then called 
the signals for the oil embargo that sent 
a frisson through the economies of the 
U.S., Europe and Japan. It was only two 
weeks ago that the U.S., taking a long 
step toward reconciliation, agreed to 
work out programs of economic, tech- 
nical and military aid for Saudi Arabia, 
hoping thereby to be assured of a steady 
—or increasing—flow of oil. 

Deeper Concerns. Faisal discussed 
with Nixon the details of how the agree- 
ment might be implemented, but there 
were deeper concerns on the King’s 
mind, Before he dies, Faisal wants to 
pray once more at the mosque in Je- 
rusalem near the Dome of the Rock, re- 
vered by Moslems as Mohammed's step- 
pingstone to heaven. But the King 
refuses to journey to the ancient city as 
long as it is held by the Israelis. The 
fate of the refugees is another bitter 
problem 

With newsmen listening, Faisal 
chose to describe his worries at an all- 
male state dinner in the royal guest pal- 
ace. As the smell of incense wafted 
through the huge, high-ceilinged rooms, 
the King delivered a blunt if hyperbolic 
message to his guest: “The injustice and 
aggression that were wrought upon the 
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Arabs of Palestine are un- 
precedented in_ history.” 
Although he praised the 
peacemaking efforts of Kis- 
singer and Nixon, the King 
warned: “There will never 
be a real and lasting peace 
in the area unless Jerusalem 
is liberated and returned to 
Arab sovereignty, unless 
liberation of all the occupied Arab ter- 
ritories is achieved, and unless the Arab 
peoples of Palestine regain their rights 
to return to their homes and be given 
the right of self-determination.” 

Replying to Faisal’s toast, Nixon 
said: “We are aware that we cannot pro- 
duce an instant formula to solve all long- 
time differences. But what is new in the 
present situation is that the U.S. is play- 
ing a role, a positive role, working to- 
ward the goal of permanent peace in 
the Middle East.” 

Later that evening Nixon told the 
King: “I know that most people come 
to Saudi Arabia to get oil. We can use 
oil, but we need more, something that 
is worth far more than oil—we need wis- 
dom.” The President should have 
stopped there, but perhaps showing the 
Strain of the trip, he rambled on: “Just 
to demonstrate that I am somewhat of 
a practical politician, let me say that 
while we treasure most your wisdom that 
we will take with us after this visit, we 
of course will need the oil to carry us to 
our next stop. And, Your Majesty, I just 
want to make clear—we of course will 
pay the world price.” 

Before leaving, Mrs. Nixon man- 
aged to get away for a brief shopping 
tour of the bazaars of Jidda. “I would 
like to spend a lot of time here without 
escorts,” she said, “so I could have 
some fun.” 

During the farewell ceremonies, Fai- 
sal took the extraordinary step of ally- 
ing himself with Nixon in his fight 
against impeachment. Although he did 
not mention Watergate by name, there 
was no mistaking the meaning of the 
King’s softly spoken words as he called 
for Americans to rally round the Pres- 
ident. Said Faisal: “Anybody who stands 


NIXON BEING GREETED IN SYRIA BY PRESIDENT ASSAD 
Visible proof of the searing problems. 





against you, Mr. President, in the Unit- 
ed States of America or outside the 
United States of America, or stands 
against us, your friends in this part of 
the world, obviously has one aim in mind 
—namely, that of causing the splintering 
of the world, the wrong polarization of 
the world, the bringing about of mis- 
chief that would not be conducive to 
tranquillity and peace in the world.” 


SYRIA. Twenty minutes’ flight time 
from Damascus airport, Colonel Ralph 
Albertazzie, the pilot of Nixon’s Spirit 
of 76, spotted four Soviet-built Syrian 
MIGs coming up fast. He immediately 
took evasive action, putting the giant jet 
through a series of sharp turns and steep 
banks while radioing the Damascus con- 
trol tower for help. Assured that the 
fighters were on a friendly—though un- 
announced—escort mission, Colonel Al- 
bertazzie landed the President in Syria 
for his meetings with the leaders of a na- 
tion that has been bitterly anti-Amer- 
ican as well as anti-Israeli. 

Nixon's reception on the ground was 
similar to the one he had experienced 
in the sky—officially friendly but mil- 
itant in tone. After the 1967 war, Syria 
broke off diplomatic relations with the 
U.S. and moved even closer to the So- 
viet Union for aid in its enduring fight 
against Israel. Syria made no secret of 
the fact that it held out no great ex- 
pectations for Nixon’s visit. The prevail- 
ing attitude was one of wary suspicion 
What was the President really up to? A 
government newspaper did not get 
around to running a front-page story on 
Nixon’s arrival until the morning his 
plane actually touched down. 

President Hafez Assad, who politely 
received Nixon at the airport, had made 
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no effort to get out big crowds. Not un- 
ul the presidential limousine reached 
Damascus, 28 miles from the airport, 
was there any buildup of spectators 
along the roadside. Then Nixon asked 
that the roof of the car be opened, and 
the two Presidents stood to wave to the 
crowd, which numbered perhaps 100,- 
000. The people smiled and waved back 
but did little cheering. Though Amer- 
ican flags dotted the route, only one 
placard was visible. It said pointed- 
ly; REVOLUTIONARY DAMASCUS WEL- 
COMES PRESIDENT RICHARD NIXON. 

In Syria, President Nixon could see 
visible proof of the searing nature of the 
problems that he was trying to help 
solve. As his plane approached the air- 
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MRS. NIXON BARGAINING FOR A COFFEEPOTIN A SAUDI ARABIAN BAZAAR 


blocking a general settlement in the 
Middle East, and Assad gave Nixon the 
hard line. “No peace can be established 
in this region,” he declared, “unless a 
real and just solution is found for the Pal- 
estinian question.” In reply, Nixon said 
again that he had set out on his tour 
with no quick solutions to such complex 
problems. But he added: “Now we must 
move forward step by step until we reach 
our goal of a just and equitable peace.” 


ISRAEL. While President Nixon was 
visiting Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Syria, 
no one was following his progress more 
anxiously than Premier Yitzhak Rabin 
and the other members of Israel’s new 
government. From the moment he was 
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And a presidential predilection for cottage cheese. 


port, he could detect in the distance the 
salient from which, by coincidence, Is- 
raeli troops that day were beginning to 
pull back in accordance with the dis- 
engagement agreement that Kissinger 
had worked out. One of the larger groups 
that watched the motorcade pass by was 
composed of Syrian refugees from the 
Golan Heights. The tough-looking 
young soldiers that guarded the airport 
and roads were armed with Russian- 
made AK-47s. Nixon’s limousine also 
swept by a Palestinian refugee camp 
composed of grim, concrete-block and 
tin-roofed buildings. 

Nixon and Assad were planning to 
discuss the possible resumption of dip- 
lomatic relations as well as the $100 mil- 
lion in the pending foreign aid bill that 
the Administration has said could go to 
Syria. But there was no getting away 
from the tougher subjects that were 
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due to arrive at Ben-Gurion Internation- 
al Airport on Sunday afternoon, Nixon 
had the job of persuading the Israelis 
that he had not sold them out to buy 
favor with the Arabs. 

During their official talks, the Pres- 
ident was expected to try to soothe con- 
cerns about the proposed nuclear aid to 
the Egyptians by making a similar of- 
fer to the Israelis. (Israel has been get- 
ting U.S. help in nuclear research since 
1955, but no materials.) Rabin hoped 
that Nixon would announce a new and 
long-term program of military and 
financial aid for his country to balance 
the new support going to the Arabs. The 
Israelis had good reason to believe that 
Nixon would be sympathetic to their 
case. Since its founding in 1948, Israel 
has received $5.6 billion in aid from the 
US. Government—nearly $3 billion 
since Nixon took office. 


To protect their guest, the Israelis 
organized the most intensive security 
system in their history. Communications 
gear and bulletproof limousines were 
flown into the country by US. Air Force 
transports. An army of 19,000 police- 
men, soldiers and government agents 
were on guard. Troops lined the 32-mile 
route from the airport to Jerusalem. A 
cordon sanitaire encircled every area 
that the President visited. His move- 
ments were shadowed by three helicop- 
ters—a command center, a troop car- 
rier and a flying medical team. 

The Israelis virtually cleared out the 
entire 250-room King David Hotel for 
the Nixon party. One guest who was al- 
lowed to stay: a 93-year-old American 
woman who was conducting research in 
history and was deemed to be no secu- 
rity threat. Also emptied was the 110- 
room Y.M.C.A. across the street. In the 
King David (code-named “Beehive”), 
the Nixons occupied the presidential 
suite on the sixth floor, which was Kis- 
singer’s quarters when he was flying his 
diplomatic shuttle between Jerusalem 
and Damascus. This time the Secretary 
was relegated to a lower floor. Every- 
thing was as ready for Nixon as a sprint- 
er on his blocks. Even the Beehive's chef 
was well briefed: he had been advised of 
the President's predilection for cottage 
cheese 

Balancing Act. From Israel, Nix- 
on was scheduled to stop in Jordan for 
24 hours to visit with King Hussein 
Whatever plans other Arabs have for 
Jordan's West Bank, the territory once 
belonged to Jordan, and Hussein wants 
to talk to Nixon about his hopes for get- 
ting it back. The President was due in 
Washington on Wednesday. He will be 
in the U.S. only eight days before em- 
planing for Moscow and yet another 
round of summitry. He got a welcome 
card of sorts last week from Soviet Par- 
ty Chairman Leonid Brezhnev, who de- 
clared that his country was ready to join 
with the U.S. in a ban on all under- 
ground nuclear testing. 

Nixon’s determined efforts to put his 
prestige behind a new US. policy in the 
Middle East—one aimed at accomplish- 
ing the balancing act of supporting both 
the Arabs and the Israelis simultaneous- 
ly—marks just the beginning of the 
search for a lasting peace in the area 
Cease-fires and disengagements of forc- 
es are one thing, but even more difficult 
problems lie ahead. What is to become 
of the Palestinian refugees? How much 
Arab territory should Israel give up? 
Who is to rule Jerusalem? 

Yet Nixon's tour was a good begin- 
ning, characterized by realism and re- 
straint on all sides. Once again Richard 
Nixon proved that he travels well and 
can be a gifted President in the intri- 
cate realms of foreign policy. But that 
is only part of any President’s duties, 
and his failures in the large area that 
has come under the Watergate rubric 
will be waiting to be reckoned with on 
his return. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


The Week the Cloud Burst 


In an Administration bedeviled by 
scandal, Henry Kissinger stood out as a 
bright and admired example of integ- 
rity. His supporters were already call- 
ing him the most successful Secretary 
of State in this century. Coupled with 
his foreign policy accomplishments, his 
urbane wit and lucid intelligence had 
made him, according to a recent poll, 
the most popular man in the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. Yet there was a small cloud: 
persistent rumors dating even before his 
selection as Secretary of State that he 
might be involved in the rather unpleas- 
ant business of wiretapping some of his 
colleagues. 

The cloud was dissipated by a doz- 
en suns. The Kissinger who journeyed 
to China like a modern Marco Polo went 
on to other foreign policy victories, won 
almost unanimous confirmation as Sec- 





HENRY KISSINGER AT PRESS CONFERENCE 


retary of State from the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee last fall, and only 
two weeks ago returned in triumph from 
the Middle East after accomplishing a 
great diplomatic feat. No wonder that 
Kissinger, basking in success, did not no- 
tice that the cloud behind his shoulder 
had grown darker and more threatening 
in his absence. 

Last week Henry Kissinger’s cloud 
burst, and he suddenly found himself in 
the Watergate storm. In an extraordi- 
nary, intensely emotional press confer- 
ence in Salzburg, Austria, on the eve of 
Richard Nixon's trip to the Middle East, 
the Secretary of State vented his anger 
at what he considered unjust charges 
against his honor. He threatened, in im- 
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perial tones befitting a President, to 
resign. 

Though he spent most of his hour- 
long conference answering the intricate 
details of the complicity charged against 
him, he properly cast his case in terms 
of integrity. No one had yet accused him 
of a crime; even if he had ordered wire- 
tapping, it was considered legal at the 
time. What was at issue, however, was 
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whether Henry Kissinger was a man 
who told the truth—a test to which the 
American public has become extremely 
sensitive in the era of Watergate. 
Grim-faced, gritting his teeth, his 
voice quavering, Kissinger angrily de- 
clared that “I do not believe it is pos- 
sible to conduct the foreign policy of the 
United States under these circumstances 
when the character and credibility of the 
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Secretary of State is at issue. And if it is 
not cleared up, I will resign. I have been 
generally identified, or it has been al- 
leged that I am supposed to be inter- 
ested primarily in the balance of power. 
I would rather like to think that when 
the record is written, one may remem- 
ber that perhaps some lives were saved 
and perhaps that some mothers can rest 
more at ease, but I leave that to history 

“What I will not leave to history is 
the discussion of my public honor. I have 
believed that I should do what I could 
to heal divisions in this country. I be- 
lieved that I should do what I could to 
maintain the dignity of American val- 
ues and to give Americans some pride 
in the conduct of their affairs. I can do 
this only if my honor is not at issue. If 
that cannot be maintained, I cannot per- 
form the duties that I have exercised, 
and in that case I shall turn them over 
immediately to individuals less subject 
to public attack.” 

Annoyed to Tears. He demanded 
that the accusers who had been leaking 
documents to the press identify them- 
selves and explain their motives. He re- 
vealed that he had already asked the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee to 
reopen its investigation of the wiretap 
controversy and give him a clean bill of 
health. 

Kissinger’s outburst caught the 
world by surprise. It was odd for a dip- 
lomat who prides himself on his reserves 
of humor and self-control to indulge in 
such a public baring of his anger and 
frustration. And it left startled observers 
wondering whether the pervasive sus- 
picions spawned by Watergate would 
finally claim the best and brightest the 
Administration had to offer 

Why did Kissinger do 
it? His friends blame it on 
exhaustion,* compounded 
by Aubris and an extreme 
sensitivity to criticism. Kis- 
singer, 51, himself admitted 
during the Salzburg confer- 
ence that his first meeting 
with the press and its tough 
questions about Watergate 
after his return from the 
Middle East left him “irri- 
tated, angered, flustered, 
discombobulated.”’ For 
days after, Kissinger brood- 
ed over that press confer- 
ence. He thought that the 
attacks were unfair and ex- 
aggerated out of all propor- 
tion when compared with 
his achievements in foreign 
policy. He conveyed his un- 
happiness to friends, newsmen and leg- 
islators and sought their advice over 
the weekend before his trip with the 
President. 

“The question about perjury was the 
one that really got under his skin,” said 


*The rigors of travel also took their toll of his 
bride Nancy. Last week she entered the Bethesda 
Naval Medical Center to undergo treatment for 
an ulcer 
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one aide. “It annoyed him to tears.” The 
more he thought about it, the more he 
considered resigning. Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield advised him “to 
roll with the punches and do what the 
rest of us do with criticism: try to add an- 
other layer of skin.” But before one had 
a chance to grow, Kissinger read the ad- 
verse newspaper editorials badgering 
him to come clean on the wiretaps. 
Within hours of his departure with Nix- 
on for the Middle East, he sent a letter 
to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee requesting a hearing on his role 
in the wiretaps; then he decided to hold 
the explosive Salzburg press conference. 

The immediate reaction to his out- 
burst was a surge of support for the hy- 
peractive Secretary. A ma- 
jority of the U.S. Senate co- 
sponsored a resolution ex- 
pressing complete confi- 
dence in him. Top Demo- 
crats— Mansfield, House 
Speaker Carl Albert, House 
Majority Leader Thomas P. 
O’Neill—urged him not to 
step down. His resignation, 
said Thomas E. Morgan, 
chairman of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, 
would be “tragic.” Senator 
Edmund Muskie declared 
that the Secretary has been 
a “brilliant servant, and his 
record deserves the support 
of his countrymen until 
there is a record to show the 
contrary.” 

While supporting Kis- 
singer, a minority were 
more than a little skeptical 
about his threat to resign. 
“T think he is tired and has 
been working too hard,” 
said Hubert Humphrey. “I 
would say to him asa friend: 
‘Cool it, stay with it. You'll 
get a fair hearing.’ ” In salt- 
ier fashion, 81-year-old 
George Aiken, ranking Re- 
publican on the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, 
commented: “The goddam 
fool. Can't he take it? Why 
that’s part of the business 
—being criticized.” Senator William 
Fulbright, chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, advised “everyone in 
this distracted city to calm down.” 

No Choice. Even Kissinger’s 
staunchest supporters agree that his 
Salzburg press conference was a mis- 
take. By threatening to resign, Kissinger 
simply added to his troubles. Until he 
overdramatized the situation, not many 
people took it too seriously. They want- 
ed explanations, not a resignation. The 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, in 
particular, was extremely friendly to 
Kissinger. The committee was perfectly 
willing to forget about the whole wire- 
tap episode in the interest of letting Kis- 
singer function as Secretary of State. But 
now that he has demanded another in- 
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vestigation of the affair, the committee 
has no choice but to comply. Its hear- 
ings will keep the issue before the pub- 
lic for weeks, and possibly months more. 

The key points in question: 

Did Kissinger originate the wire- 
taps or merely consent to them? In 
his testimony before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee last September 
and again in Salzburg last week, he stat- 
ed that he had supplied names of peo- 
ple* with access to information that was 
being leaked; he insisted that he did not 
suggest the wiretaps. FBI memos that 
have been leaked imply that Kissinger 
in his role as Nixon’s head of the Na- 
tional Security Council played a more 
active part. A 1973 FBI report on taps 





KISSINGER ENJOYING A BOUQUET—WITH PAT NIXON—IN SALZBURG 
Then an outburst that caught the world by surprise. 


placed in 1969 states: “The original re- 
quests were from either Dr. Henry Kis- 
singer or General Alexander Haig (then 
Colonel Haig) for wiretap coverage on 
knowledgeable National Security Coun- 
cil personnel and certain newsmen who 
had particular news interest in the SALT 
talks.” Since Haig was Kissinger’s sub- 
ordinate, he obviously could not have or- 
dered the taps without Kissinger’s ap- 
proval. In a memo by the late FBI 
director J. Edgar Hoover about a 1969 
conversation with Kissinger, Hoover re- 
ported that Kissinger said he would “de- 
stroy whoever is leaking if we can find 


*Including Morton Halperin and Anthony Lake 
two of his aides on the National Security Council 
Their phones were later bugged and both have 
sued Kissinger, claiming the taps were illegal 
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him, no matter where he is.” TIME has 
learned Hoover also told Kissinger that 
the taps could not be placed until At- 
torney General John Mitchell approved 
them. Kissinger then went to Mitchell, 
who responded: “If the President wants 
it done, it’s all right with me.” 

Still, the evidence is less clear than 
it seems. President Nixon has already 
asserted that he personally ordered the 
taps. In that event, Kissinger was doing 
the President's bidding. Hoover also had 
the habit of rather indiscriminately put- 
ting names down as initiators of wire- 
taps. Kissinger may have been a victim 
of this practice. 

Did Kissinger read the wiretap 
logs? In his press conference, he de- 
nied that “any verbatim 
transcript was ever sent to 
my Office.” He saw only 
short summaries bearing on 
national security. “It is to- 
tally incorrect and outra- 
geous to say that these taps 
that were submitted to my 
office involved a description 
of extramarital affairs or 
pornographic descriptions. 
The implication that my of- 
fice was spending its time 
reading salacious reports by 
subordinates is a symptom 
of the poisonous atmo- 
sphere characteristic of our 
public discussion.” Yet an 
FBI report shows that Kis- 
singer made a trip to bureau 
headquarters in May 1969 
to examine the raw logs. Af- 
ter leafing through them the 
report indicates that he 
said: “It is clear that I don’t 
have anybody in my office 
I can trust except Colonel 
Haig.” 

But there is no present 
evidence that Kissinger reg- 
ularly read the wiretap re- 
ports. “What was sent to my 
office was a page-and-a-half 
summary of conversations 
that seemed to the FBI to in- 
volve issues of national se- 
curity. These memoranda 
were then screened in my 
office, and if, in the judgment of those 
who screened the memoranda, they 
were of sufficient importance, they were 
shown to me.” 

Did the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee have access to all FBI re- 
ports on the wiretaps? In Salzburg. 
Kissinger suggested that the FBI reports 
were made available to members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. In fact, 
the committee had requested the reports 
but was turned down by the Justice De- 
partment. Instead, Deputy Attorney 
General William Ruckelshaus exam- 
ined the reports and then wrote a sum- 
mary, which was later shown to Attor- 
ney General Elliot Richardson and only 
two members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee—John Sparkman and Clif- 
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ford Case. Though Kissinger’s recollec- 
tions differed at times from the docu- 
mentary record, the Senators were 
satisfied with his explanation. Says 
Richardson: “A skillful prosecutor ask- 
ing hostile questions of Kissinger on the 
stand might convince a jury that he did 
play a greater role. It was a question of 
whether you believed Henry or not. I 
think I certainly wanted to believe him 
—and so did the committee.” 

The committee has now been given 
assurances that it will receive the full 
FBI file. It is possible that the raw re- 
ports may prove damaging to Kissinger, 
but that is the calculated risk he takes. 
By going the “hang-out route,” as the 
President would say, Kissinger exposes 
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Traumatic events. 


himself to hostile interpretation of his 
past actions. But his bold action could 
also gain him sympathy from his nu- 
merous supporters, who do not want him 
to resign. 

Did Kissinger know that the 
“plumbers unit’ was set up to in- 
vestigate leaks to the news media? 
He claims that he was in the dark about 
the espionage unit, even though one of 
his former aides, David Young, was in 
charge of it. In an affidavit filed in U.S. 
district court in Washington, D.C., Pres- 
idential Advisor John Ehrlichman 
claimed that Kissinger participated in 
a conversation about the plumbers that 
led to the appointment of Young over 
Kissinger’s objection. It has also been re- 
vealed that Kissinger once listened to a 
taped interview conducted by Young on 
a security matter. 

At Salzburg, the Secretary replied 
that he had only a vague recollection 
of the conversation about Young be- 
cause it took place during a 40-minute 
helicopter ride shortly after he returned 
from his initial trip to China; he had 
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his mind, understandably, on other 
things—and besides, the motor’s roar 
was deafening. On the matter of the in- 
terview, he said that it was “incon- 
ceivable” to him how he was supposed 
to know from the evidence of one taped 
interview what Young was doing. As 
he puts it, “The only thing at issue is 
whether I deliberately lied about know- 
ing about the existence of an organi- 
zation, the substance of which, by com- 
mon agreement, I had nothing to do 
with.” 

The extent of his knowledge about 
the plumbers’ dirty tricks is the cloud- 
iest issue. Though a number of former 
aides and Administration sources pri- 
vately insist that Kissinger was well 
aware of the plumbers, no public evi- 
dence has yet been produced. 

Hard-Ball. If Kissinger was indeed 
hazy on some of the details of the Nix- 
on White House security operations, he 
may well have preferred it that way. At 
the time of the installation of the wire- 
taps, he—an outsider and intellectual 
—was himself suspected of leaking by 
Nixon loyalists of many years’ stand- 
ing. While Kissinger tried to establish 
himself and his policies, the “hard-ball” 
players—H.R. Haldeman, Ehrlichman, 
Charles Colson et a/—viewed him as an 
academic oddity and a doubtful ally at 
best. He may have consented to the wire- 
taps partly to ingratiate himself, to prove 
that he could play hard ball too. No mat- 
ter how distasteful he considered wire- 
taps, however, Kissinger believed that 
they were justified in the case of offi- 
cials holding sensitive posts with access 
to material whose release could be 
harmful to the nation. 

Though few people in Washington 
expect Kissinger to quit, resignation is 
hardly out of the question in the charged 
atmosphere of Watergate. Last week 
Paul Nitze resigned his post as a top rep- 
resentative to the SALT talks, declaring 
that “until the office of the presidency 
has been restored to its principal func- 
tion of upholding the Constitution and 
taking care of the fair execution of the 
laws, and thus is able to function effec- 
tively at home and abroad, I see no real 
prospect for reversing certain unfortu- 
nate trends.” 

In a perverse way, the White House 
may almost welcome Kissinger’s plight. 
“The Kissinger outburst may have in- 
directly improved Nixon’s position,” 
says a White House aide. “Kissinger has 
now dramatically echoed, amplified and 
given credibility to many claims being 
made by Nixon. Kissinger raised the 
alarm that the political atmosphere of 
the country is being poisoned by ene- 
mies of the Administration, that leaks 
have got out of hand, that the nation’s 
system of fairness and due process have 
broken down.” 

There certainly is some question 
whether Kissinger should be tried by 
anonymous leaks. Though some of the 
leakers are no doubt well motivated and 
want to see justice done, others act for 


partisan reasons of one kind or anoth- 
er. Kissinger is being attacked, at least 
in part, because he works for Nixon. 
Bringing him down would be the next 
best thing to ousting the boss. 

“It seems to me,” Kissinger said at 
Salzburg, “that our national debate has 
now reached a point where public of- 
ficials are required to submit their most 
secret documents to public scrutiny, 
where unnamed sources can attack the 
credibility and the honor of senior of- 
ficials of the Government without even 
being asked to identify themselves.” 

Though he is no admirer of Kissin- 
ger’s policies of détente, Senator Barry 
Goldwater insisted that the fundamental 
issue is not the Secretary of State’s hon- 
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Too many leaks. 


esty but the leaking that has gone out 
of control. “Apparently anything goes 
nowadays,” said Goldwater. “Any Gov- 
ernment employee with any kind of in- 
formation feels free to hand it over to 
the nearest Washington Post reporter he 
can find. Perhaps the problem is that 
Dr. Kissinger is a diplomat, not a po- 
liceman. He apparently found himself 
confronted with a situation in which 
highly secret information of an inter- 
national nature was being leaked, and 
he took the necessary steps to have it 
halted. Personally, I believe [Kissinger] 
would have been derelict in his duty if 
he had not done everything in his pow- 
er, including suggesting the imposition 
of wiretaps, to discover the source of 
dangerous leaks in the Government.” 

The real concern for the nation, of 
course, is not the leaks. It is the dis- 
turbing—if inconclusive—evidence that 
places in question Kissinger’s honesty. 
Until that is resolved, the Secretary of 
State is likely to have to give up his glob- 
al diplomatic shuttle and search for 
peace at home. 
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Damaging Deletions from the Tapes 


His joyous reception in the Middle 
East and the assault on the prosecutorial 
mood of Watergate by Henry Kissinger 
in Salzburg undoubtedly gave President 
Nixon a hefty public relations lift last 
week in his struggle for survival. But at 
home, the impeachment process pushed 
on, producing revelations that in a less 
sensation-surfeited time would probably 
have stolen the nation’s attention from 
the traveling presidential party. The 
new evidence solidly supported the al- 
ready strong case that Nixon had en- 
gaged in a conspiracy to conceal his ac- 
tive role in the Watergate cover-up. 

The substance of two memos pre- 
pared by one of the House Judiciary 
Committee’s staff lawyers and leaked by 
proimpeachment Democratic sources 
on the committee was highly damaging 
It was that 1) Nixon had directed his for- 
mer high aides to cover up the illegal 
cover-up, and 2) the White House-re- 
leased transcripts of Nixon's taped con- 
versations had been deliberately edited 
to obscure that crucial fact. William P 
Dixon, the writer of the memos, was 
careful to note that his was only “one 
possible interpretation” of Nixon's in- 
tent. Yet his comparison of the White 
House transcripts with those made by 
the Judiciary Committee directly from 
tapes in its possession virtually ruled out 
any other interpretation 

Stonewall It. According to Dixon, 
for example, the committee's tapes show 
that on March 22, 1973, the day after 
Nixon claims that he first learned about 
the cover-up from John Dean and was 
moving to “get the truth fully brought 
out,” the President told former Attor- 
ney General John Mitchell: “I don't give 
a shit what happens. I want you to [un- 
intelligible] stonewall it, plead the Fifth 
Amendment even up to this point, 
the whole theory has been containment, 
as you know, John that’s the thing I 
was concerned with—we're going to 
protect our people, if we can.” None of 
those directions appears in the White 
House transcripts 

Nixon, moreover, has consistently 
claimed that he had ordered his then 
counsel John Dean to go to Camp David 
in March 1973 and write a full report on 
everything Dean knew about Watergate 
Nixon contends that he did this as part 
of his own Watergate investigation. The 
White House transcripts indicated that 
Nixon Aide John Ehrlichman had sug- 
gested that the Dean report should deal 
solely with the Watergate burglary itself 
and not the resulting cover-up and that 
Dean should conclude “that nobody in 
the White House has been involved in 
burglary, nobody had notice of it, knowl- 
edge of it, participated in the planning, 
or aided or abetted it in any way. Well, 
that’s what we could say, and it happens 
to be true—as for that transaction.” 

But according to the first Dixon 
memo, what the White House transcript 
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failed to note was that Nixon had ap- 
proved Ehrlichman’s injunction to limit 
Dean’s report. In fact, claimed the 
memo, Nixon laughed and said: “Sure. 
As for that transaction.” Suggests Dix- 
on: “The President never asked Dean 
to write a report for the purpose of giv- 
ing him additional facts, but merely so 
it could be relied on as an excuse in the 
event things came ‘unstuck’ and the 
President needed justification for his 
inaction.” 

Similarly on March 22, Nixon told 
Mitchell, according to Dixon, that “we 
can't have a complete cave and have 
the people go up there and testify [to 
the Senate Watergate Committee]. You 
would agree on that?” Replied Mitch- 
ell: “I agree.” The two then discussed 
how the Dean statement could be given 
to the Senate committee with the mes- 
sage, in Nixon's words; “This is every- 
thing we know. I know nothing more.” 
In truth, of course, Nixon has since ad- 
mitted that at the time of this conver- 
sation, he knew much more, including 
Dean's description of the cover-up ac- 
tivities of such aides as Ehrlichman, 
H.R. Haldeman, Mitchell, Herbert 
Kalmbach, Gordon Strachan, Jeb Stu- 
art Magruder and Fred LaRue 

In the second memo, Dixon report- 
ed that the committee's transcript shows 
that the President told Dean on March 
17 that Haldeman, then chief of staff, 
must not be implicated in Watergate 
“We've got to cut that off. We can’t have 
that go to Haldeman,” Nixon is quoted 
as saying—again in words not included 
in the White House transcripts. 

Beyond strengthening the cover-up 
charges against Nixon, the revelations 
demonstrated the unreliability of the 
White House transcripts and supported 
the committee’s case for insisting 
on the actual tapes of all subpoenaed 
conversations 

White House officials have said that 
the President was the final editor of the 
released transcripts, while his chief ex- 
pert and adviser on the tapes was his 
counsel, J. Fred Buzhardt. Long over- 
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worked and showing the strain of con- 
tinual 18-hour days, Buzhardt last week 
suffered a heart attack and was listed 
in “serious but stable” condition ina Vir- 
ginia hospital. Whether the illness of 
Buzhardt, who apparently will be un- 
able to return to his duties for at least 
two months, will further delay any of 
the various Nixon legal proceedings is 
not yet known. The President's chief 
Watergate lawyer, James St. Clair, said 
that his staff will “regroup” and proceed 

Not Impeachable. St. Clair offered 
a flurry of defense briefs on Watergate 
matters—including a 10,000-word argu- 
ment defending Nixon against cover-up 
charges. Rejected as out-of-order at the 
current stage of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee’s inquiry by Chairman Peter Rodi- 
no, the St. Clair brief reportedly made 
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the astonishing contention that for Nix- 
on to conceal the role of his aides in the 
Watergate conspiracy would not, even 
if proved, be an impeachable offense 
Since the St. Clair paper was neither ad- 
mitted as evidence nor leaked, the basis 
for his reasoning could not be learned 
Draw a Line. St. Clair’s agility in 
mustering procedural arguments against 
the impeachment process was evident 
in a letter signed by Nixon to Chair- 
man Rodino, firmly rejecting for the 
fourth time a Judiciary Committee sub- 
poena of presidential tapes. Contending 
that the White House had extensively 
cooperated with the committee, the Nix- 
on letter argued that he must “draw a 
line” to prevent “unlimited search and 
seizure” of Executive Branch files by the 
Legislative Branch. This was necessary 
to preserve the delicate separation of 


jury proceedings both to the Supreme 
Court and to himself—but not necessar- 
ily to the public—to prepare for such 
an argument. St. Clair contends that the 
grand jury had both exceeded its pow- 
ers and gone beyond the evidence. 
Presidential Aide Patrick J. Buchan- 
an last week charged that both the grand 
jury and the Watergate prosecutors had 
acted out of political bias against Nix- 
on rather than on the evidence. He 
claimed, for example, that when Pres- 
idential Aide Dwight Chapin was found 
guilty of perjury on April 5, “members 
of the prosecution staff, gathered in 
court, cheered and embraced.” Buchan- 
an was not present when the jury an- 
nounced its verdict; there was, in fact, 
no such unprofessional demonstration 
The Supreme Court at week's end 
agreed to take up the question of wheth- 
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Overworked and under strain, Nixon’s tapes expert is hospitalized. 


powers among the three branches de- 
creed by the Constitution. Totally ig- 
nored in the letter was the fact that the 
congressional power to remove a Pres- 
ident from office by impeachment and 
conviction necessarily intrudes upon 
that separation as one of the Constitu- 
tion’s ultimate checks and _ balances 
among the three branches 

St. Clair took two other steps to 
strengthen Nixon's pending Supreme 
Court arguments against an order by 
Federal Judge John J. Sirica that the 
President must honor Special Prosecutor 
Leon Jaworski’s subpoena for 64 tapes 
St. Clair petitioned the Supreme Court 
to consider as part of that case whether 
a grand jury had the authority to name 
the President as an unindicted co-con- 
spirator in the Watergate cover-up, as 
it had secretly voted to do last Feb. 25, 
and, if so, whether it had acted on the 
basis of sufficient evidence. He also 
asked Judge Sirica to forward the grand 
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er the grand jury had the authority to 
cite Nixon. The court also unsealed the 
jury’s citation, which said it believed 
“that there is probable cause that Rich- 
ard M. Nixon, among others, was a 
member of the conspiracy to defraud the 
United States and to obstruct justice.” 
In another St. Clair action, the attor- 
ney served notice that he will appeal an 
order by Judge Sirica that a 17-minute 
segment of one Nixon conversation 
dealing with the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice be given to Jaworski. So far only 
Judge Sirica has had access to the tape 
Sirica had originally withheld the seg- 
ment in a belief that IRS matters were 
not relevant to Jaworski’s Watergate in- 
vestigations. Advised recently by Jawor- 
ski that White House attempts to use the 
IRS for political purposes were under in- 
vestigation, Sirica changed his mind. 
Indirectly, the St. Clair objection 
had the effect of preventing or delaying 
the House Judiciary Committee from 


acquiring the same tape segment. The 
committee spent much of its closed-door 
staff briefings last week in considering 
whether White House political influence 
had been brought to bear on the IRS 
Committee members seemed to be im- 
pressed by evidence that Nixon aides 
had attempted to use tax audits to ha- 
rass the Administration's political “en- 
emies,” but the staff had not conclusive- 
ly linked Nixon to these efforts. The 
committee seems confident that it will 
readily be given any evidence acquired 
by Jaworski bearing on impeachment 

The legal skirmishing over Water- 
gate evidence also continued last week 
as defense attorneys and prosecutors 
prepared for trial in two Washington 
federal courtrooms: 

> In the Ellsberg burglary case, the 
White House waived its claim of Ex- 
ecutive privilege and lifted some restric- 
tions against granting Defendant Ehr- 
lichman access to personal notes he had 
made while on the White House staff. 
The concession seemed a small one, 
since Ehrlichman’s lawyers are still de- 
nied similar access necessary in order 
to advise him on what might be rele- 
vant to his defense. Yet the movement 
was enough to lead Judge Gerhard Ge- 
sell to drop his threat to cite the Pres- 
ident for contempt of court. The judge 
ordered Ehrlichman and co-defendants 
G. Gordon Liddy, Bernard Barker and 
Eugenio Martinez to stand trial on June 
26. Ehrlichman has subpoenaed the 
President, Kissinger and White House 
Chief of Staff Alexander Haig as defense 
witnesses at the trial, but apparently will 
accept written answers to questions put 
to Nixon rather than pushing for the 
President's appearance 

>» Faced with similar requests for 
White House documents by defendants 
in the Watergate cover-up case, Judge 
Sirica proposed an informal low-key ap- 
proach. Since such defendants as Ehr- 
lichman and Haldeman were on friend- 
ly terms with Nixon, Sirica suggested, 
they should go to him and say: * ‘Look, 
Mr. President, our liberty and our rep- 
utation are at stake. It’s true we can 
serve a subpoena on you, but we are talk- 
ing about doing it the easy way.’ * With 
no great enthusiasm, lawyers for Ehr- 
lichman and Haldeman agreed to dis- 
cuss this with their clients. Sirica said 
he would consider more formal action 
if the “easy way” does not work. 

On all fronts, the legal maneuvering 
last week thus concerned itself more 
with procedure than with the ultimate 
substance of evidence. That was true too 
of the concerted White House assault 
on leaks from the Judiciary Committee. 
There is justification for such com- 
plaints, since those who disclose confi- 
dential material may want to influence 
unfairly the shape and pace of the in- 
quiry into Nixon’s conduct. Yet it is on 
the nature of the evidence, rather than 
on the motives and tactics of the leak- 
ers, that the fate of the President must 
finally be decided. 
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ESTABLISHED 1749 


There was peace in Europe in 1749. 
The American uprising had not yet begun. 


The sounds of the Seven Years War were still 
out of earshot. 


And the thought of a French Revolution was 
simply ridiculous. 


In short, it was the perfect time to embark on an 
enterprise devoted to the better things in life. 


And so it was, that ona crisp Autumn day, two 
young gentlemen seeking profitable investment and 
interesting employment, opened a wine and spirits 
shop in Pall Mall, the heart of fashionable London. 


Dressed in three-cornered hats and silver-buckled 
shoes, they had the culture, taste and 
discrimination to satisfy the most demanding 
connoisseur—the Englishman who had travelled, 
and in his travels had savored and appreciated 
the best vineyards of the world. 


225 years of pleasure. 


“1749. It was avery good year.” 





They were an immediate success, of course. 
Among their first customers were the eminent 
actor-manager David Garrick and King George II. 


Through nine successive reigns, the firm of 
Justerini & Brooks continued to earn the Royal Warrant. 


When Port was a favorite, they supplied 
the King with the best port. 


When Royal taste switched to Green Chartreuse, 
it was Justerini who saw to it that the 
Palace had an ample supply of the finest. 


In the 1850's when scotch was discovered by wealthy 
Englishmen on hunting trips to their Scottish estates, 
Justerini was among the first London merchants to 
acquire old bonded stocks with which to establish their 
own bonded blend for the likes of Charles Dickens 

as well as the Queen’s Court. 


Now, after more than two centuries of war and peace, 

of good times and bad, the House of Justerini and Brooks 
is pleased and proud to have brought some 225 years of 
cheer and good fellowship to every corner of the world. 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


We Cannot Run Away 


He grew up in Ames, lowa, hero-worshipping Presidents 
of the U.S. He studied history at the University of lowa and ad- 
mired the achievements of Franklin Roosevelt, developed 
deep respect for honest, gutsy Harry Truman. He earned a 
law degree at the University of California, never dreaming 
that he would sit in judgment on an American President 

Edward Mezvinsky, 37, is the junior Democrat on the 
House Judiciary Committee. The Congressman from Iowa's 
First District is consumed by his impeachment job. It has 
awed him, fascinated him. humbled him. It rules his life phys- 
ically, emotionally and intellectually 

He is up at 5 or 6 a.m. on hearing days. fighting for soli- 
tude so he can think. He reads the newspapers and staff memos 
with his orange juice and waffles. He used to have time to jog 
or play tennis. Now he runs up the 
four flights of stairs to his office in 
the Longworth Office Building. In 
the hour before the hearings start, 
he collects thoughts from his staff, 
plows through the volumes of ev- 
idence. He trots back down the 
stairs, enters the hearing room by 
a side door to avoid the press. He 
settles in his end seat. Now and 


then he kiddingly tells Rodino 
that he is so far away the chair- 
man can't see him. But he does not 
get lost or bored. 
Mezvinsky 


listens to every 
word, watches every character 
He had trouble at first identifying 
the voices on the tapes. Now he 
can pick Nixon's and other voic- 
es out of the tangles. He is fas- 
cinated that the President be- 
comes starkly coherent when he 
is angry, at other times lapses into 
mushy talk. John Dean hasa voice 
that cuts through like a buzz saw 
—evenly, consistently. Haldeman 
and Ehrlichman talk of people as 
if they were numbers, totally ex- 
pendable. Mezvinsky strains to 
pick up a strand of concern for 
the national interest among these 
men. They talk about saving 
themselves, each other, about 
“modified limited hangout,” about 
p.r. “But they never mention what 
is best for the country.” he says. He gets a chuckle out of the 
fact that Nixon may give a man a hard verbal rap, later give 
him a new job or great praise 

Mezvinsky takes notes. Sometimes he comes away with 
20 or 25 pages of legal tablet scratched up with questions, ob- 
servations. He jots down mood, assessments of committee 
members, observes that some of his colleagues fall asleep. A 
few days ago, he penned himself questions about White House 
Lawyer James St. Clair. How long should a defense attorney 
talk before he damages his case? How visible should he be? 
He hadn't liked the idea of St. Clair at first and he'd said so 
publicly. But he has noted that St. Clair has human dimen- 
sions. He wrote how the lawyer looked when he rose, stretched. 
walked around and talked to committee members. 

The first-term Congressman has found that he goes 
through cycles of depression, then rises again with humor 
and a basic faith in the system. Sometimes the hearings go 
on into the night. At the dinner break he gets into a car with 
an aide and they put the windows down and drive through 
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mellow Washington nights talking about it all, stop for Col- 
onel Sanders chicken and root beer, hurry back to the hear- 
ing. When it is over, Mezvinsky rushes away from reporters 
and home to be alone with his ideas. His sleep is fitful. Often 
he will awake with an idea, get out of bed and write it down 

His lowa heritage weighs on him. It is a curious fact that 
several Iowans played important roles in the impeachment 
and acquittal of Andrew Johnson more than 100 years ago 
Mezvinsky read about Iowa’s Senator James Grimes, a bitter 
foe of Andrew Johnson, who became convinced that the John- 
son trial was unfair. Grimes was compared to Benedict Ar- 
nold, Aaron Burr, Jefferson Davis. The abuse and threats 
heaped on Grimes helped bring on a stroke that felled him 
two days before the vote. Yet the paralyzed Senator had him- 
self carried to the floor, struggled to his feet, and called out 
firmly, “Not guilty.” 

Mezvinsky ponders it all in his cramped office. Some- 
times the outside world intrudes and it shocks him. He went 
to his daughter's fifth-grade class to talk, and the first ques- 
tion was “Should the President be 
impeached?” The 150 kids broke 
into cheers. The reaction made his 
stomach knot up. Out in Iowa a 
v while back, a 70-year-old lady 
— looked him in the eye and said. 
“I'm glad I don’t have long to live 
because there really isn’t much to 
live for.” That stunned him. “You 
see how far it has gone,”’ he says 
“I feel for the President. I'm two 
people. There is the side of me that 
says try to be calm and objective 
There is the side of me that is in 
pursuit of the facts, the truth.” 

Last week Mezvinsky sat on 
the House floor and watched a 
Flag Day display, listened to the 
Army band and chorus salute the 
nation. “I found myself feeling 
sad. I didn't want to. But that flag 
had been tarnished.” 

Mezvinsky knows the issue 
may be with him the rest of his 
life. “There is an eerie quality to 
it all,” he says. “This is no car- 
nival. We are moving into the 
crunch.” It got very serious last 
week, far more than the rest of us 
know. At the Kennedy Center last 
Tuesday night. watching All the 
King's Men, based on the story of 
Huey Long, corruption of public 
officials and impeachment pro- 
ceedings, he wondered to himself 
if this was what politics always came to—the loss of ethics 
and moral fiber. 

He read /984 back in high school, and when the com- 
mittee was going over the material on how the White House 
tried to use the Internal Revenue Service to strike back at po- 
litical enemies, Mezvinsky was deeply distressed. The image 
of Big Brother would not go away. 

He is intrigued by the coincidence of time. As Jeb Ma- 
gruder marched off to jail, Mezvinsky was listening to the 
tapes of how those crimes were conceived and executed. The 
past had become the present. 

But then it moved on and there was no time for him to 
pause. Mezvinsky was back in the hearing room making his 
notes, stealing stray thoughts. “We are all humans in this. We 
are all on trial. John Doar and Albert Jenner are good men, 
doing a good job under fire. The chairman has grown im- 
mensely in these weeks. We have to understand the strategy 
being used by the White House. We must understand better 
our own role. We cannot run away from this now. It is on us.” 
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DEFENSE 


A Victory for the Pentagon 


Congress appears willing to give the 
armed services just about everything 
they want in their budget for fiscal 1975. 
Acting on the first major segment of the 
budget submitted to Congress, the Sen- 
ate last week voted to authorize $21.8 
billion for Weapons purchases and re- 
search, some $1.3 billion less than the 
Defense Department sought; the House 
earlier approved $22.6 billion. Com- 
plains Democratic Senator Thomas J. 
McIntyre of New Hampshire, a Penta- 
gon critic: “If there is a question of more 
strength, the Senators feel it would be 
best to err on the side of strength.” 

Defense Secretary James R. Schle- 
singer had asked Congress for the $23.1 
billion as part of a total $85.8 billion 
1975 budget, plus $6.8 billion for mil- 
itary contracts extending beyond that 
year. The request, a peacetime record, 
topped this year’s budget by $5.5 bil- 
lion. Schlesinger blamed the increase on 
inflation and pay increases. He noted 
that Pentagon spending now amounts 
to less than 6% of the U.S. gross na- 
tional product; it was 8.3% in 1964, the 
year before the U'S. military buildup in 
South Viet Nam. Even so, critics like 
Paul Warnke, an Assistant Secretary of 
Defense in the Johnson Administration, 
believe that $11 billion could be trimmed 
from the budget request without endan- 
gering the nation’s security. 

First Strike. But the mood on Cap- 
itol Hill was shaped by the economic 
slowdown, the apparent lack of progress 
at the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
with Russia and the Soviet arms build- 
up. As a result, most Congressmen were 
opposed to more than token cuts even 
before they began work on the Penta- 
gon budget, which is traditionally bro- 
ken up into several bills. The most con- 
troversial is the procurement bill, which 
contains money for researching, devel- 
oping and buying new weapons. Later, 
Congress will vote separate bills for mil- 
itary personnel, retirement, operations 
and maintenance. 

The major debate this year was over 
one of the smallest items: a request for 
$77 million. It will finance research to 
increase the accuracy and yield of the 
US.’s 550 nuclear-tipped Minuteman 
III missiles and develop a highly ac- 
curate MARV (maneuverable re-entry 
vehicle) warhead that can change di- 
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rection to elude defensive missiles. 

Schlesinger said that the missile im- 
provements were needed to give the US. 
the ability to mount a limited retalia- 
tory nuclear attack on Soviet military 
forces and installations, including hard- 
ened missile sites, without also obliter- 
ating population centers (TIME cover, 
Feb. 11). Opponents of the new policy, 
led by Senator McIntyre, argued that 
Russia will consider the missile im- 
provements an offensive development 
that will enable the U.S. to launch a lim- 
ited first strike and knock out Russian 
missiles, thereby leaving the Soviets un- 
able to launch a second in retaliation. 
The Russians will undoubtedly try to 
match the advances, thus triggering yet 
another escalation in the arms race. 
Warns Retired Rear Admiral Gene La 
Rocque, director of the Center for De- 
fense Information: “If both sides have a 
first-strike capability, the world is a tin- 
derbox.” But Mississippi Democrat John 
Stennis, chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, advised his col- 
leagues to give President Nixon “run- 
ning room” and bargaining chips at the 
arms limitation talks. SALT will be a ma- 
jor item at the summit conference when 
the President visits Russia at the end of 
the month. After a 2%-hr. secret debate, 
the Senate voted 49 to 37 in favor of the 
missile improvements, which were ear- 
lier approved by the House. 

Viet Nam Aid. With little debate, 
the Senate and House also approved the 
Pentagon's request for $1.9 billion for 
two Trident submarines. The Navy 
wants ten Tridents to start replacing the 
smaller, slower Polaris-Poseidon subma- 
rines by 1978. Both houses voted to con- 
tinue the B-1 bomber program as well, 
though they disagreed on how much 
should be authorized for next year. The 
Air Force plans to buy 244 B-Is by 
1980, at a cost of $15 billion, to replace 
the aging 440 B-52s 

Both the House and Senate balked, 
however, at the Administration's re- 
quest for $1.6 billion in military aid to 
South Viet Nam. The House voted 
$1.126 billion, the same amount as this 
year; the Senate approved only $900 mil- 
lion. In the end, when all the bills have 
been debated and the appropriations 
process is completed in joint House-Sen- 
ate conferences, the Pentagon's budget 
is expected to be trimmed less than 5%. 
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POLICE ARRESTING INDIAN DURING FRACAS IN FARMINGTON, N. MEX. 


INDIANS 


Now, Navajo Power 


The Navajo Reservation stretches 
across 16 million acres of sagebrush des- 
ert and red sandstone mesas in three 
Southwestern states—Arizona, Utah and 
New Mexico. The land was ceded to the 
Navajos in 1868, after the Indians had 
been battered into submission by Colo- 
nel Kit Carson. Today the reservation is 
in effect a separate nation-state, subject 
to neither state laws nor taxes. It is fron- 
tier country, where trading posts and prej- 
udice flourish: the reservation's 140,000 
inhabitants are still eyed by many whites 
as savages. But the Navajos are slowly 
gaining a degree of prosperity and polit- 
ical power, and with it a renewed sense 
of pride. Some Navajos these days drive 
cars with bumper stickers proclaiming 
DINE BIZEEL (Navajo Power). In the 
towns that ring the reservation, this new 
assertiveness has been happily greeted by 
sympathetic Anglos; but others have re- 
acted violently. Last week TIME’s David 
De Voss visited the Navajos and filed this 
report from Farmington, N. Mex.: 


Around here, prejudice too often 
leads to more than insults. On April 21, 
John Harvey and Erman Benally died 
after being stripped, beaten and covered 
with burning rags. Six days later David 
Ignacio, his ribs crushed, died after a 
two-hour battle for breath. For the three 
white teen-agers who confessed to the 
murders, their sin was locally viewed by 
Indian haters as mainly one of degree. 
Harassing drunken Indians is consid- 
ered a prank by Farmington high- 
schoolers. 

“Farmington has more rednecks 
than anywhere else in the world,” says 
Wilbert Tsosie, 27, a founder of the Co- 
alition for Navajo Liberation, “They kill 
you with their eyes first, then pick a se- 
cluded spot to beat you up.” For the past 
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six weeks, Tsosie’s coalition has spon- 
sored Saturday parades in Farmington 
to protest the murders and press for 
more services for Indians. The demon- 
strations were peaceful until the most re- 
cent one, when the Indians collided with 
the annual sheriff's posse rodeo parade. 
The drill team was dressed in old cav- 
alry costumes, like the ones worn by the 
Indians’ original oppressors. The result- 
ing fracas left one policeman injured and 
31 Indians under arrest. “These people 
are just trying to stir up trouble,” says 
Councilman Jimmy Drake. “These pa- 
rades could be caused by subversives, 
you know—Communists, for instance.” 

Profiteering Taverns. The de- 
mand most stressed by Tsosie’s young 
militants is strict enforcement of laws 
against selling liquor to the obviously in- 
toxicated. Prohibited by the New Mex- 
ico constitution from buying alcohol 
until 1953, Indians now find it all too 
easily available, and many Navajos are 
outraged by the profiteering taverns in 
towns near the reservation border. In 
just the past ten weeks, more than 6,250 
Indians have been taken into “protective 
custody” in Gallup for drunkenness. 
“Once Navajos start drinking, an in- 
credible wave of hostility pours out,” 
says the Rev. Henry Bird, director of 
the San Juan Mission. “The boiling sea 
is visible only when the defenses are 
down.” 

Despite an unemployment rate that 
averages 30%, the Navajos are increas- 
ingly directing their rural economy to- 
ward a structured industrial society. In 
the past 34 years, Navajo Tribal Coun- 
cil Chairman Peter MacDonald, 45, a 
former electrical engineer for Hughes 
Aircraft Co., has done much to improve 
the tribe’s financial position. Aided by 
the growing number of college-educat- 
ed Navajos returning to the reservation, 
he has forced companies operating on 
reservation land to pay more. The In- 
dians used to collect from uranium pros- 
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pectors only if the metal was discovered, 
but Exxon is now paying $6 million for 
the privilege of prospecting on a 400.- 
000-acre section of the reservation. By 
1985, Navajo revenues from mineral 
leases are expected to exceed $30 mil- 
lion a year, and their exploitation should 
help provide thousands of jobs for the 
Navajos. 

Financial gain is breeding a rare eu- 
phoria among Navajos—a feeling that 
they can at last stand on level ground 
with whites. Last month MacDonald 
proposed that his reservation be made 
the S5Ist state, much to the disdain of 
local white politicians. Plans are afoot 
to build a new town inside the res- 
ervation, and the Tribal Council in- 
tends to ask the Anglo owners of 130 
trading posts on the reservation to sell 
out to Indians by next year. Says Mac- 
Donald firmly: “The white people in 
the Southwest are going to have to get 
rid of their negative attitude and learn 
to accept us.” 
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ITALY 


Facing a “Crisis in the Dark” 


Political crises occur so often in It- 
aly that Italians—and indeed the rest 
of the world—hardly blink an eye when 
governments fall. After all, that polit- 
ical drama has taken place no fewer 
than 35 times in the past 31 years, and 
the life expectancy of an average Ital- 
ian Cabinet is only ten months. Last 
week Italy's 36th government fell after 
only 89 days, but this time there was a 
major difference. The latest upheaval, 
which Italians quickly dubbed “the cri- 
sis in the dark,” was not caused, as it so 
often has been in the past, by political in- 
fighting. This time it was the direct re- 
sult of an economic disaster that has re- 
duced Italy—the world’s seventh largest 
industrial nation—to the status of Eu- 
rope’s sickest country, and threatens 
consequences beyond its borders. 

Familiar Script. Despite “Here-we- 
go-again” skepticism on the part of most 
Italians, opinion leaders quickly recog- 
nized the magnitude of the new crisis. 
Editorialized Turin’s La Stampa: “It is 
perhaps the most dangerous and dra- 
matic crisis since the war.” Added Mi- 
lan’s Corriere Della Sera: “This crisis is 
different. We are running the risk of a 
total collapse of the economic system.” 

The situation was so grave that the 
familiar script of revolving-door govern- 


ments had a surprising variation this 
time. After the parties that made up the 
center-left government of Premier Ma- 
riano Rumor—Socialists, Social Demo- 
crats and Rumor’s own Christian Dem- 
ocrats—were unable to agree on 
economic remedies, the Premier, follow- 
ing tradition, offered his resignation to 
President Giovanni Leone. But Leone 
refused to let Rumor give up so easily 
The situation was too grave for change, 
he insisted. Leone thus ordered Rumor, 
“in the superior interest of the country,” 
to try to form a new government. 

In retrospect, it appeared that al- 
most everyone had helped create the 
economic problems responsible for the 
collapse. A series of governments dom- 
inated by the Christian Democrats en- 
couraged too speedy and too easy a re- 
covery from three years of recession. 
Labor unions, bolstered by Socialist and 
Communist support, made excessive 
wage demands. When these were not 
fulfilled, they struck until the country 
was groggy. Affluence-seeking consum- 
ers did their best to make the dolce vita 
permanent. Inevitably, inflation began 
to spiral toward a current rate of 20% a 
year. New worker protests took place, 
including a massive “park-in” by Rome 
taxi drivers demanding higher fares. 


EMPTY TAXIS AT ROME'S VICTOR EMMANUEL MONUMENT DURING STRIKE FOR HIGHER WAGES 


With money reserves dwindling as It- 
aly tried to correct a severe balance of 
payments deficit, last year’s oil crisis 
dealt the economy a devastating blow; 
the European country most dependent 
on Arab oil suddenly found petroleum 
prices quadrupled. 

Italy has had to borrow so heavily 
to support the lira that annual interest 
runs to $700 million. Last March the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund made an- 
other loan of $1.2 billion, but only on 
the proviso that Italy put its economic 
house in order by reducing deficits, lim- 
iting spending, increasing taxes and 
holding down credit expansion. 

Bankers’ Demands. Faced last 
week with a crisis situation, the govern- 
ment prepared for the excruciating po- 
litical decisions necessary to meet the 
bankers’ demands. Not only would tax- 
es be increased but, in a nation of wily 
evaders, a withholding tax would be in- 
troduced, thereby increasing the number 
of known taxpayers from 5 million to 
an estimated 14 million. Gasoline prices 
would be raised to $2 per gal. In de- 
fiance of Common Market practice, 
Italy had already imposed severe restric- 
tions on imports. 

Rumor’s government faltered over 
a dispute about the timing of a possible 
relaxation on credit restrictions. The 
Christian Democrats wanted to hold 
down credit until tax revenues rose sub- 
stantially. Their coalition partner, the 
Socialists, argued that tight credit would 
strangle small business and spiral un- 
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employment up from its present 3% to 
possibly 8% 

Underlying the squabble over eco- 
nomics was the major shift in Italy's 
complex political power balance that re- 
sulted from the national referendum on 
the 34-year-old divorce law last month 
(TIME, May 27). Amintore Fanfani, boss 
of the Christian Democrats and a four- 
time Premier himself. had turned the 
referendum into a test of strength. “A 
vote for divorce is a vote for the Com- 
munists,” went one Christian Democrat- 
ic slogan. But when the ballots were 
counted, Europe’s most Catholic coun- 
try had retained its divorce law by a 3-to- 
2 vote; and by inference, it had approved 
the Socialists, and to a lesser extent the 
Communists, who backed the law. 

The divorce referendum vote, as well 
as another election last weekend in Sar- 
dinia in which the left was also favored, 
was on everyone’s mind during last 
week's discussions of a possible change 
of government. No new general elec- 
tions are scheduled for three years, and 
the Christian Democrats are not likely 
to seek a special election while they are 
in retreat, Some Italians insisted last 
week that perhaps the time had come 
for the long-discussed “historic compro- 
mise” that would allow Communists to 
join any new coalition. Realistically, 
however, the Communists still shy away 
from participation in the government 
They fear that this would lead to a po- 
litical cleavage of the country and dam- 
aging protests from the right. The neo- 
Fascists have been increasingly strident 
lately. They are generally blamed for a 
bomb blast at an anti-Fascist rally at 
Brescia three weeks ago that killed sev- 
en people. Said Social Democrat Flavio 
Orlandi last week: “Our economic cri- 
sis is worse than Britain's because in 
Britain, an authoritarian alternative 
does not exist. In Italy, an economic cri- 
sis on such a scale can become a crisis 
of the democratic system.” 

Impossible Job. At week's end Ru- 
mor accepted President Leone’s man- 
date and set about trying to salvage a 
workable government that could pull the 
country out of its economic morass. 
Some cynics insisted that his job had ac- 
tually been made easier: Leone's call was 
proof that no other Italian politician 
cared to challenge Rumor for an im- 
possible job. Others suggested that if 
worse came to worst, Rumor could fall 
back on the old remedy for recurring 
summertime crises by forming a bal- 
neare (seaside) government that could 
run the country until the vacation sea- 
son ended. The truth was, however, that 
Italy's situation had become too grave 
for bathing-suit governments. Emergen- 
cy measures that only a genuine gov- 
ernment can apply are waiting to be 
taken. Italy, as Dante observed almost 
seven centuries ago in the Purgatorio, is 
once again “a vessel without a pilot in a 
loud storm.” Unless serious steps are 
quickly taken, it may well sink before 
the winds and waves abate. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Cease-Fire Strains 


The most difficult border for Israel 
to defend, ironically, is the one where it 
abuts the only neighbor against which it 
has never deliberately gone to war. De- 
spite wire fences, roving military patrols 
and sand strips designed to pick up foot- 
prints, fedayeen have apparently man- 
aged to sneak unobserved over the bor- 
der from Lebanon to carry out terror 
attacks inside Israel. Although at least 
25 Palestinians have been spotted and 
killed within the past month, other com- 
mandos killed 46 Israelis in attacks on 
Qiryat Shemona and Ma‘alot. Last week 
the Palestinians struck again, this time 
at a border kibbutz called Shamir eleven 
miles from Qiryat Shemona. The four 
fedayeen died in a battle with kibbutz- 
niks, but not before they had slain three 
women in the community of 500. 

The attack, which was carried out 
by the Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine-General Command, had 
been timed to coincide with President 
Nixon's Middle Eastern trip. The raid- 
ers hoped to capture hostages whom 
they could exchange for comrades held 
in Israeli jails. They also wanted to dem- 
onstrate to Nixon that hard-core Pal- 
estinians will reject any peace settlement 
that does not return their former home- 
land to them. 

The commandos who took part in 
the raid were dressed in the headbands 
and cloaks that many young Western 
hippies wear when they stop to work at 
such kibbutzim. The four emerged from 
a grove of eucalyptus trees as the kib- 
butz was finishing breakfast and split 
into two pairs. Two fedayeen went into 
an apiary where two women, Edna Mor, 
28, and Shoshana Galili, 58, were at 
work taking honey from beehives. The 
other guerrillas, believing that they had 
been spotted, opened fire and killed Ju- 
dith Sinton, 18, a young New Zealand- 
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er who had been living in the kibbutz 
for three weeks 

The two terrorists were killed almost 
immediately by men of the kibbutz. The 
other two inside the apiary refused calls 
to surrender. Instead they shot the two 
women to death, then killed themselves 
with grenades 

Many Arabs approved the raid, de- 
spite its outcome, on the ground that it 
would show Nixon the determination of 
the militant fedayeen. Israel, which had 
reacted strongly to the previous Pales- 
tinian raids, did no more last week than 
shell Lebanese border villages on the 
presumption that the four fedayeen had 
prepared there for their raid. 

Torture Incidents. Israelis none- 
theless were quite bitter about the in- 
cident; it showed how far from tranquil- 
lity the area remains despite Henry 
Kissinger’s cease-fire negotiations. An- 
other indication of ill will was the se- 
ries of charges and countercharges last 
week between Israel and Syria concern- 
ing the torture of prisoners of war who 
had been held by either side until the 
cease-fire accord was signed. In the 
Knesset, Israeli Defense Minister Shi- 
mon Peres detailed a long list of torture 
incidents. He charged that some of the 
repatriated Israeli P.O.W.s had had fin- 
gernails ripped out by Syrian captors, 
while others had been beaten, burned 
and maimed. At least two P.O.W's, said 
Peres, died after being tortured 

Syria responded that some of its 367 
prisoners held in Israeli compounds 
since the October war had been tortured 
too and three had died. The accusations 
of both sides were difficult to substan- 
tiate. The International Committee of 
the Red Cross, the only neutral source 
in a position to know anything, said that 
it had no reports of Syrian deaths. Pri- 
vately, some Swiss observers pointed out 
that Israel had let Red Cross inspectors 
into its camps immediately after the 
war, while Syria refused until cease-fire 
negotiations began three months ago. 
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GREEN PAPER NO, 3 


"We're running out of trees.” 
The great American myth. 


A recent Gallup Poll shows 
most Americans think our forests 
are vanishing — that we’re run- 
ning out of trees. 

Fortunately, we aren’t. 


True, civilization is encroach-- 


ing on the forest, but we still have 
about 759 million acres of forest- 
land. 

That’s close to three-fourths of 
what was here when the Pilgrims 
landed. 

More than half of the American 
forest is east of the Mississippi. 
Both Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut are 62% forested today. 
New Jersey and New York are 
about 50% forest. And about 
28% of the total American Forest 
is in the thirteen Southern states. 

In a few states we’re even gain- 
ing a little ground. Maine is about 
90% forest today —up from 80% 
in the late 1930's. 

The forest industry continues 
to grow more wood than it har- 
vests. In many places it actually 
is speeding up the forest cycle by 
a third or more to yield more 
wood and wood fiber from the 
same land. 

For example, America’s wood 
products industry owns only 13% 
of the nation’s commercial forest*. 


Yet it grows enough raw material 
for almost 30% of the wood prod- 
ucts made in the U.S. each year. 
The reason such a small fraction 
of the land can produce such a 
large fraction of the wood we 
need is intensive management 
and heavy capital investment in 
forestry. 

And we’ll need every bit of it 
to meet the growing demand for 
paper and wood products. 

The good news is that we need 
never run out of forests—or wood 
products—in the United States. 
Not if we manage what we have 
wisely and continue to encourage 
involvement in forestry. 
*Commercial forest is described as 

that portion of the total forest which 
is capable and available for growing 


trees for harvest. Parks, Wilderness 
and Primitive Areas are not included. 


That means adequate funding 
of federal and state forestry agen- 
cies to pay for the care of 136 
million acres of publicly owned 
commercial timberland. 

It also means encouraging small 
woodlot owners who own 59% of 
our nation’s most productive for- 
est land. And it means govern- 
ment policies that encourage pri- 
vate investment in forestry. 

So trees aren’t like oil, or coal 
or even plastics. They’re more like 
the storied cake: one we can eat, 
and have, too. 

If you’d like to know more 
about the new American forest, 
write George C. Cheek, Executive 
Vice President, American Forest 
Institute, P.O. Box 38, Riverdale, 
Maryland 20840. 














FRANCE 
A Frappe for J.J.-S.S. 


Valéry Giscard d’Estaing wasted no 
time trying to implement his presiden- 
tial visions for France. Since his elec- 
tion last month he has moved quickly 
and skillfully to put together what he 
calls “a new majority”—a broad coali- 
tion in the National Assembly of his own 
Independent Republicans, the centrists 
and liberal Gaullists. His efforts were re- 
warded when Premier Jacques Chirac 
won an overwhelming parliamentary 
vote of confidence for the new govern- 
ment. Last week, however, Giscard and 
Chirac discovered that there are pitfalls 
in moving ahead with too much haste. 





SERVAN-SCHREIBER 
On a collision course with political reality. 


Only twelve days after appointing Jean- 
Jacques Servan-Schreiber, 50, as Min- 
ister of Reform, they were forced to fire 
the millionaire publisher of L’'Express 
and intellectual gadfly. The reason: J.J.- 
S.S.’s public criticism of the govern- 
ment’s intention to continue nuclear 
tests in the Pacific. 

Servan-Schreiber’s brief tenure in 
the Cabinet came to an abrupt end af- 
ter he read a wire-service report that 
France’s nuclear-testing program in the 
Pacific Ocean would be resumed this 
month. Servan-Schreiber, a longtime op- 
ponent of testing, warned Chirac by tele- 
phone that he would speak out against 
the decision the next day. Chirac asked 
the volatile J.J.-S.S. to be “discreet,” 
which was a bit like asking Martha 
Mitchell to abstain from telephone calls 

At a press conference, Servan- 
Schreiber said that the Cabinet had 
never discussed the tests: “The military 
faced the Cabinet with a fait accompli.” 
That proved to be his undoing. Hours 
later, Defense Minister Jacques Soufflet, 
a hard-line Gaullist and a chief propo- 
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nent of testing, issued an ultimatum: 
Giscard and Chirac would have to 
choose between him and Servan-Schrei- 
ber. They promptly dismissed Servan- 
Schreiber, the Premier explaining terse- 
ly, “The views he expressed this 
morning are incompatible with the ba- 
sic principles of our policy.” 
Servan-Schreiber’s ouster did not 
surprise many Frenchmen. Although 
sometimes unpredictable on other is- 
sues, he has been vehemently consistent 
in opposing not only nuclear testing 
but France’s expensive force de frappe 
as well. Last year he went to the Pa- 
cific to demonstrate against France's 
atmospheric testing of nuclear devices 
He has also backed the cause of Ca- 
nadian Yachtsman David McTaggart, 
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GISCARD D’ESTAING 


who sailed his 38-ft. ketch into the nu- 
clear test area in 1972 and 1973 to pro- 
test the explosions. McTaggart is suing 
the French government for allegedly 
boarding his boat illegally and beating 
him so severely that one eye was al- 
most blinded. 

Future Tests. If Servan-Schreiber’s 
ideas were clear, so were Giscard’s. Dur- 
ing his campaign for the presidency he 
had repeatedly stressed his support for 
the force de frappe without ever hinting 
that he would stop this year’s atmo- 
spheric tests, although he has since said 
that future tests will probably be under- 
ground. Thus it appeared from the be- 
ginning that Giscard and Servan-Schrei- 
ber were on a collision course with 
political reality. It seemed inexplicable 
that Giscard had not obtained from Ser- 
van-Schreiber a pledge to voice oppo- 
sition only within the Cabinet 

The answer seemed to be that Gis- 
card and Servan-Schreiber deliberately 
avoided discussion of the issues that di- 
vided them. The new President was 
eager to build his new majority. Servan- 
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Schreiber, who had never risen higher 
than a Deputy in the National Assem- 
bly, was equally eager to grasp a great- 
er share of political power. “I did not 
impose as a specific condition that Gis- 
card ban tests,” he said, “but that was 
hardly necessary. Essentially he agrees 
with me. The military and the hard-line 
Gaullists have imposed their will on the 
President.” 

Servan-Schreiber’s departure from 
the Cabinet threatened to damage him 
far more than Giscard. At week’s end 
factions within the Radical Party were 
calling on J.J.-S.S. to resign as leader 
for having joined Giscard’s government 
in the first place. Charged Claude Cates- 
son, the party’s deputy secretary-gener- 
al: “You ought to have known that ev- 
erything separated you from those 
whom you have been fighting for the 
past four years.” 

Giscard had no such problems. Late 
in the week he captured French head- 
lines with another bold policy decision 
In a nationally televised address, he an- 
nounced a “very ambitious” program to 
attack inflation. His plan calls for in- 
creased taxes, especially for corpora- 
tions, reduced spending and tighter 
credit. The austerity measures have al- 
ready run into opposition from both left- 
ist and rightist critics of the government 
But they also enabled Giscard to divert 
attention almost completely from the 
questionable judgment he showed in the 
Servan-Schreiber affair 


PORTUGAL 


Sinking the Lusitanian 


One evening last week, television 
viewers in Portugal were watching a live 
broadcast celebrating the nation’s re- 
cently won—and increasingly unruly 
—freedom. Suddenly, in the midst of a 
skit in which an actor impersonating the 
former Catholic patriarch of Lisbon was 
blessing the old secret police, the screen 
went blank. A few minutes later, a wom- 
an announcer appeared to say that a rep- 
resentative of the junta had ordered the 
program off the air. Four days earlier, 
in the small hours of the morning, plain- 
clothes police had knocked on the door 
of José Luis Saldanha Sanches, 29, a 
Maoist editor, and arrested him for pub- 
lishing an article that urged Africa- 
bound soldiers to desert. 

These were the first acts of censor- 
ship carried out by the Armed Forces 
Movement since it seized power April 
25. Before the week was out, the govern- 
ment had taken full control of the tele- 
vision network, but it was the editor's ar- 
rest that touched at the heart of the 
junta’s key problem: how to get out of 
Africa. That arduous process hit several 
distinct bumps last week, and there is the 
jarring prospect of more still to come 

The week had begun promisingly 
Intermediate talks between representa- 
tives of Lisbon and liberation leaders 
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from Portuguese Guinea had ended on 
a cordial note in London. During initial 
peace contacts in Lusaka, the capital of 
Zambia, Foreign Minister Mario Soares 
(see box) had emotionally embraced Sa- 
mora Machel, president of Frelimo, the 
Mozambique Liberation Front. Mean- 
while, Tanzania, Zaire and several other 
African states that have long aided anti- 
Portuguese guerrillas were quietly help- 
ing Lisbon toward a solution. 

Gradual Stages. Things seemed to 
be getting even better when President 
Antonio de Spinola inaugurated new 
governors for Angola and Mozambique, 
and then, for the first time ever in a pub- 
lic speech about the territories, used the 
word that Africans had been waiting for 
him to speak: independence. “Self-de- 
termination cannot be dissociated from 
democracy,” he said, adding: “Neither 
can we dissociate self-determination 
from independence.” 

The declaration suggested that 
Spinola was willing to let sink his pet 
idea of a “Lusitanian Federation”"—a 
close alliance of Portugal with semi- 
autonomous African territories. As the 
general's speech went on, however, a 
chill set in. In an apparent volte-face 
from his earlier tone, he outlined four 
gradual stages of decolonization, only at 
the end of which would the possibility 
of independence be broached 

All this may merely have been 
Spinola’s way of asserting his determi- 
nation not to see white settler interests 
sold down the river in the territories. 
However it was meant, liberation-move- 
ment leaders at the annual meeting in 
Mogadishu, Somalia, of the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity—composed of 42 
African states—read neocolonialism 
into every word. Declared Frelimo Vice 
President Marcelino dos Santos: “Our 
attacks will be maintained and even in- 
creased until independence is conceded 
under the sole leadership of Frelimo.” 
At week’s end, talks with Guinean lib- 
eration leaders, which had been trans- 
ferred from London to Algiers, were bro- 
ken off as the two sides were “about to 
sign an agreement,” according to Soares, 

Nevertheless, the momentum to- 
ward a peaceful fim a guerra colonial 
(end to the colonial war) has not been al- 
together lost. A de facto cease-fire still 
holds in Guinea, and neither side would 
rule out a resumption of the talks in the 
near future. Talks between Frelimo and 
the Portuguese are still scheduled to re- 
sume July 15 in Lusaka, although chanc- 
es of a cease-fire in Mozambique are 
slight. As the OAU gathered in Mogad- 
ishu last week, Soares appealed to the or- 
ganization to help settle differences that 
will arise in Lusaka and Algiers. Its abil- 
ity to aid is doubtful, however. The OAL 
states have not even been able to coax 
any measure of agreement from the 
three rival movements fighting the Por- 
tuguese in Angola, one of which is itself 
split into three separate factions and an- 
other of which is holding rival guerril- 
las hostage 
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Soares: The Junta’s Socialist 


“If the people want independence, we 
are willing to accept that.” So said Por- 
tugal’s Socialist Foreign Minister, Mario 
Soares, in an interview last week with 
TIME’s Martha de la Cal. Seated in an 
ornate salon of the 18th century Palacio 
das Necessidades (Palace of the Neces- 
sities), Soares discussed some problems 
that Portugal's military government fac- 
es in extricating itself from the country's 
African territories. Among his points: 


ON HIS GOALS OF GOVERNMENT. 
“We want an orderly and peaceful suc- 
cession. We do not want to leave Africa 
to civil war and chaos.” 


ON A CEASE-FIRE. “The first step in 
the dialogue should be to arrange a 
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FOREIGN MINISTER SOARES 


cease-fire. It seems immoral to us that 
we should be negotiating in the atmo- 
sphere of cordiality and frankness that 
has characterized our meetings while 
there are Africans and Portuguese dy- 
ing in the continuing warfare. This is 
something we have achieved up to now 
in Guinea but not, unfortunately, in Mo- 
zambique. Both PAIGC and Frelimo [the 
Guinean and Mozambican liberation 
movements] have made certain con- 


ditions of a political nature. They con- 
sider a cease-fire a political step, and 
therefore they want us first to come to 
an agreement.” 


ON THE FINAL SETTLEMENT. “We 
insist on consulting the population. We 
wish to hold a referendum and apply 
the principle of self-determination. The 
liberation movements say that self-de- 
termination is a fact after ten to 13 
years of fighting.” To an extent, Soares 
agrees with them. “Without that [pop- 
ular] support, it would have been im- 
possible to fight the war.” But he does 
not accept all of their arguments. “I'm 
a democrat and a realist. There is no 
political organization anywhere that ab- 
solutely represents a population.” In any 

referendum, he says, “we are pre- 

pared to accept control and in- 
spection by an international orga- 
nization like the United Nations.” 


ON THE FUTURE OF WHITES IN 
THE TERRITORIES. “I see no reason 
for alarm on the part of the [white] 
population of Mozambique about 
the possibility of a massive return 
to Europe in a moment of panic. | 
know that the Frelimo people, who 
are responsible men fully aware of 
the part they are playing, have un- 
dertaken to safeguard the legiti- 


mate rights of the white population 
They think that in the future they 
will need the technical and econom- 
ic cooperation of this population.” 


ON THE DANGER THAT WHITES 
WOULD SET UP RHODESIAN-STYLE 
GOVERNMENTS IN THE TERRITO- 
RIES. “It is a danger. It has receded 
for the moment, but it cannot be ig- 
nored. There is a population there 
that acquired its rights with diffi- 
culty, and sometimes abused these 
rights, who find it difficult to re- 
sign themselves to a new historical 
situation. This has occurred all over 
Africa. We are not an exception.” 


ON RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
MILITARY JUNTA AND THE PROVI- 
SIONAL GOVERNMENT. “In the ne- 
gotiations I have taken part in, I 
have acted in the name of the gov- 
ernment as a whole and not in the 
name of my ministry or party. I sup- 

pose the junta is in agreement. I have no 
special contact with members of the jun- 
ta, but I believe they are in agreement.’ 
However, should it begin to appear that 
his military bosses want him to operate 
on different principles, Soares suggests 
that he and his party might have to with- 
draw their support. “The position of the 
Socialists is radically anti-colonialist 
We cannot be counted on to carry out a 
policy contrary to our ideals.” 
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COMMUNISTS 


Pointing the Lance 


It is beginning to look like another 
long, hot summer in the troubled rela- 
tions between China and Russia. For the 
past few months the two nations have 
been engaged in a vituperative duel over 
the Chinese capture of a Soviet helicop- 
ter that strayed across the border into 
Sinkiang last March. The Soviets claim 
that the helicopter, with its three-man 
crew, was on a medical rescue mission 
when it lost its bearings over the Altai 
Mountains. The Chinese insist that the 
chopper “carried arms and reconnais- 
sance equipment” and was involved in 
“espionage activities.” Since their cap- 
ture, the luckless Soviet crewmen have 
been paraded through border towns as 
centerpieces of anti-Soviet rallies. Now 
Moscow is worried about reports that 
China will give them a public show tri- 
al and sentence them to long prison 
terms as spies. 

Whether the Soviet intrusion was ac- 
cidental or not, Peking’s angry response 
could hardly have surprised the Rus- 
sians. In January, three Soviet diplomats 
and two of their wives were expelled 
from Peking after being caught red- 
handed, according to the Chinese, in the 
act of making contact with a pro-Soviet 
Chinese agent (TIME, Feb. 4), That al- 
leged bit of espionage intensified an al- 
ready lengthy campaign of anti-Soviet 
propaganda by Peking’s press on every 
subject from Russia’s economic assis- 
tance (“plunder”) to disarmament ("a 
swindle’) to Moscow’s policies in South- 
east Asia ("a fond dream of building a 
greater Russian empire”). 

Hostile Attitude. The Russians 
have countered by adopting a tone of in- 
jured good will. “The interests of world 
socialism demand that Soviet-Chinese 
relations be those of friendship and good 
neighborliness,” said Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko in Minsk last 
week, adding, however, that “the Mao- 
ists have become the open enemies of 
Communism.” But despite Peking’s 
“hostile attitude.” said Gromyko, Mos- 
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cow remains “ready to normalize” re- 
lations with the Chinese. 

Peking is unconvinced. One reason 
is that the Soviets have recently engaged 
in harassment of Chinese shipping near 
the Manchurian border. Late last month 
the Russians threatened to prevent Chi- 
nese boats from using the Ussuri and 
Amur rivers at the point where they con- 
verge. The Soviets claim that the border 
between the two countries is formed by 
the narrow Kazakevicheva Channel, 
which joins the two rivers about 20 miles 
south of their actual convergence near 
the Soviet city of Khabarovsk. In a stiff 
diplomatic note to Peking, the Russians 
said that they were “ready as before” to 
allow Chinese ships to bypass the Kaza- 
kevicheva Channel during the summer 
months, when it becomes too shallow for 
navigation. But, they added, the Chinese 
must first recognize “the Soviet Union's 
sovereign rights and territorial integri- 
ty’”"—that is, agree that the actual border 
is determined by the Kazakevicheva 
Channel and not by the two rivers. 

This, however, is precisely what the 
Chinese will not accept. In fact, they 
have a good case according to interna- 
tional law, which states that unless oth- 
erwise specified, boundary lines should 
follow the principal navigation channel 
—in this case, the main streams of the 
Ussuri and Amur rivers. Some observ- 
ers believe that the Russians, in raising 
this new dispute, hope to catch an er- 
rant Chinese fisherman or two as po- 
tential hostages for the helicopter crew- 
men, or else goad Peking into a border 
incident that Moscow could then exploit 
for propaganda purposes. 

Whatever happens next on the Ka- 
zakevicheva Channel, Peking seems 
more worried about long-range Soviet 
global strategy. Last month Premier 
Chou En-lai told Pakistan’s Prime Min- 
ister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto of his alarm 
over Moscow's growing power and in- 
fluence in South Asia, especially in 
India, Bangladesh and Afghanistan. A 
secret 1973 circular sent by the Com- 
munist party to provincial Chinese army 
officers, which has only recently been 
available in the West. charges the So- 
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viets with conducting an anti-Peking 
diplomatic offensive on a front from Ja- 
pan through Southeast Asia and all the 
way to the Persian Gulf. “We can see 
very clearly,” this document concluded, 
“that the activities undertaken by the 
Soviet revisionists in Asia form a great 
strategy of blockade; it is a scheme to 
recklessly surround China and point the 
lance in our direction.” 


SOUTH KOREA 


Trials and Errors 


As practiced by President Park 
Chung Hee, “modern democracy” has 
become an Orwellian synonym for des- 
potic one-man rule. Since January alone, 
Park has proclaimed four restrictive 
“emergency decrees,” one of which 
bans any attempt to amend or criticize 
his custom-tailored constitution, which 
gives him virtually unlimited powers. 
The latest, known as the “death decree,” 
threatens political demonstrators with 
trial by courts-martial and execution by 
a firing squad. 

Park’s current efforts to crack down 
on what is left of his political opposi- 
tion center on two trials now taking 
place in Seoul. The first involves Kim 
Dae Jung, Park’s rival in the 1971 pres- 
idential election. Kidnaped from a 
Tokyo hotel last year by South Korean 
security agents, Kim, who was later re- 
leased, is in court to face old charges 
that he violated provisions of his coun- 
try’s election laws in the 1967 and 1971 
campaigns. The trial has infuriated the 
Japanese—still smarting from the kid- 
naping—who had been promised that 
Kim would be free to leave South Ko- 
rea to become a research fellow at Har- 
vard. Park's Foreign Minister, Kim 
Dong Jo, has coolly informed the Jap- 
anese that the trial is entirely “an in- 
ternal affair” and the proceedings may 
take as long as three months. 

The trial, however, may prove to be 
more of an embarrassment to Park than 
a political boost. On his second day in 
Seoul's district criminal court, the for- 
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The American consumer is beginning to understand the need for functional 
cars that are clean, economical, and make environmental sense 








introducing 
The Peugeot Diesel. 
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Introducing 
The Next Car. 


At an average speed of approximately 45 miles per hour. 








Introducing 
the only Diesel station wagon 
in America. 














PRESIDENT PARK CHUNG HEE 
Bordering on the obsessive. 


mer presidential candidate was greeted 
by a crowd of about 100 people, who 
burst into spontaneous applause. Kim 
smiled broadly and waved back. Inside, 
the courtroom was crowded with near- 
ly 400 spectators, including 50 journal- 
ists and several opposition politicians. 
Kim firmly defended his 1971 charge 
that Park had cheated him of election 
victory and was seeking to impose Tai- 
wan’s “generalissimo system” on South 
Korea. Said Kim: “I made the statement 
in the hope that the government would 
drop the idea. But now all these things 
have become reality.” As he left the 
court after the second session, Kim re- 
ceived another round of applause from 
onlookers 

Acute Sensitivity. Kim’s trial is a 
patently political attempt to muffle dis- 
sent, So is a second trial that began at 
week’s end. This one involves 54 of the 
253 people still under arrest since last 
April, when more than 2,000 university 
students attempted to stage a demon- 
stration against the Park regime. Among 
the accused is 33-year-old Kim Chi Ha, 
South Korea’s best-known poet, whose 
The Cry of the People—a 2,600-word 
broadside against repression, corruption 
and abuse of power—has deeply offend- 
ed the government. Also on trial, on 
charges of plotting against the regime, 
are two Japanese citizens. Their impris- 
onment would further antagonize the 
Japanese, who last year supplied 93% 
of South Korea's foreign investment. 

The two trials indicate Park’s acute 
sensitivity to all criticism, to which he 
responds quickly and personally. Re- 
cently, the Christian Science Monitor 
disclosed that in 1948 Park had been 
sentenced to death for his role in a pro- 
Communist rebellion. His brother was 
executed, and Park escaped death only 
through the intervention of a US. in- 
telligence officer and because of his will- 
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ingness to turn state’s evidence against 
other conspirators. Park responded to 
the story by revoking the visa of the 
Monitor's Tokyo correspondent on the 
grounds that the story suggested a con- 
tinuing link between himself and the 
Communists. 

Park’s concern for his personal safe- 
ty borders on the obsessive. Two weeks 
ago, gunners from his elite presidential 
protective force shot down a U.S. Huey 
helicopter that had inadvertently 
strayed into the security zone around the 
Blue House, his official residence. Luck- 
ily, the pilot was able to bring his dis- 
abled ship down in a riverbed, thus 
averting civilian casualties. Even so, two 
crewmen were hospitalized. In Seoul’s 
luxurious Chosun Hotel, guests are 
warned that all windows must remain 
closed during presidential motorcades. 

Strained Relations. Park’s exces- 
sive nervousness is quite apparent to for- 
eign visitors and officials who have at- 
tended conferences with the President. 
He constantly crosses and uncrosses his 
arms and legs, cracks his knuckles, and 
drums ominously on the table whenever 
he gets into a bad mood, which is often. 
Sadly, the emergence of his personal dic- 
tatorship has blurred the distinction be- 
tween the two Koreas, once Seoul's 
greatest asset, and seriously strained 
South Korea's relations with its most im- 
portant allies, Japan and the US. Of- 
ficially, Park seems unmoved by the un- 
happiness in Tokyo and Washington. 
Last week Foreign Minister Kim Dong 
Jo told TIME’s Tokyo Bureau Chief Her- 
man Nickel that “Kim Dae Jung and 
the case of the two Japanese are trifling 
matters,” and that he does not take U.S. 
congressional criticism of South Korea 
“very seriously.” 

Kim Dong Jo may have to change 
his mind. If Park pursues his present 
course, more and more people will con- 
clude that he is gambling not only with 
his country’s external relations but its in- 
ternal stability as well. 
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SOLZHENITSYN PLAYING WITH TWO OF HIS SONS IN GARDEN OF HIS ZURICH HOME 


EXILES 


Islands of Slavery 


Alexander Solzhenitsyn has _re- 
sumed his unrelenting chronicle of 
Soviet terror, which provoked the 


Kremlin into deporting him four months 
ago. From his home in exile in Zurich, 
the Russian writer gave the signal for 
the publication of the oft-postponed sec- 
ond volume of his trilogy, The Gulag Ar- 
chipelago, by the Russian-language 
Y.M.C.A. Press in Paris.* An exhaustive, 
harrowing 657-page account of the 
forced-labor system under Lenin and 
Stalin, Gulag I] may well be Solzhe- 
nitsyn’s most stunning achievement to 
date. 

Composed with the novelist’s superb 
literary skill and his eye for compelling 
human detail, Gulag I] is based on a 
wealth of solid documentation. This in- 
cludes official Soviet records and the tes- 
timony of hundreds of victims, includ- 
ing that of Solzhenitsyn himself, a 
prisoner for eight years in the gigantic 
“archipelago” of Stalinist labor camps 
run by “Gulag,” the Central Corrective 
Labor Camp Administration. Between 
1918 and 1959, Solzhenitsyn believes, 66 
million men, women and children were 
shuttled to these islands of slavery un- 
der the pious official slogan “Correction 
through labor.” In fact, Solzhenitsyn 
charges, it amounted to “extermination 
through labor.” 

As in Gulag I, Solzhenitsyn puts the 
blame for the introduction of systematic 
terror squarely on Lenin. He notes that 
Lenin was the first Soviet leader to use 
the designation “concentration camps,” 
thus “launching one of the most impor- 
tant terms of the 20th century.” Indeed, 
he adds, “The Archipelago was born 
with the first gun salvos of Aurora” 


*The English translation of Volume I of The Gu- 
lag Archipelago was published in the U.S. this week 
by Harper & Row in a first printing of 2 million 
copies 





“We don't want just a balance sheet 
approach to banking. 
That's why we bank at Continental” 


“This year marks our 25th anniversary as a corporation. We hate to think 
how we could have done it without the flexibility and guidance that 
Continental Bank has given us.”’ 

Speaking is Mr. Perry Blatt, President of Artway Manufacturing 
Company. “Our previous banking experiences were rather impersonal 
and unimaginative. A cold cut balance sheet approach to banking. 

That just wasn't good enough for our growth plans. 7 Ce tT 

“Then we talked to Continental, and discovered how extremely ST ee 
sensitive and personable a bank could be. Their financial imagination ¥ 
has been instrumental in the realization of our expansion objectives. 

Because of their understanding of our over-all needs, we have 


been free to fully concentrate on what we do best—running our 
Vy 





business. I've said this to many people over the years, ‘When | needed 

cooperation the most, | got it from Continental Bank. 

| still get it. And much more.’ ”’ CONTINENTAL BANK 
When a balance sheet approach to banking isn’t CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGI 

good enough—call Bob Swanson at 312/828-6718. ee en eee 
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most successful manufacturers of shower curtain * ae ’ 
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What some people are 


doing to help solve 
solid waste problems 
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This Dempster-Dinosaur rig picks up a 
loaded refuse container and quickly places it 
in carrying position. Able to handle heavy 
loads, such vehicles help reduce the cost of 
hauling waste to disposal sites. Bethlehem 
supplies sheet steel and structural steel to 
Dempster Brothers, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Whirlpool's Trash Masher® compactor 
compresses the normal contents of three 
20-gallon trash cans into a bag that measures 
16x16x9 inches. Such compactors make 
disposal a lot easier for both housewives and 
refuse collectors. Bethlehem supplies three 
types of sheet steel for this appliance. 
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A growing number of communities shred collected refuse 
and magnetically recover discarded steel products. This 
scrap is then sold and recycled. 























Bethlehem plants buy and melt the scrap 
steel from used automobiles, old refrigerators, 
washers, and the like. Recycling millions of 
tons of scrap each year is part of modern, 
efficient steelmaking 





The Bulldog Scrap Shredder chews up 
junked auto hulks and spits out small pieces 
The result is dense, high-quality scrap steel 
ready for shipment back to steelmaking 
furnaces. Steel plates from Bethlehem were 
used by Hammermills, Inc., Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, in building this shredder 





STEEL IS PART OF THE SOLUTION 


IFAMERICANS HAD INVENTED CHAMPAGNE, 
THIS ISWHAT IT WOULD TASTE LIKE. 


Most Americans like champagne. They like the bubbles, the 
sparkle and the fun of champagne. 

But they don’t always enjoy the taste. That’s because most 
champagnes tend to be dry. 

Gancia"Asti is different. It’s a sparkling white wine from Italy 
that’s a little bit sweeter than most champagnes. And a lot better tasting. 
(In Italy, they say it has the taste of “icy grapes.”’) 

Try Gancia Asti. Your eyes and nose may mistake it for the 
champagne you're used to. But your mouth won't. 


GANCIA ASTI. 
THE SWEETER, BET TER TASTING SPARKLING WINE. 





—the battle cruiser that signaled Le- 
nin’s seizure of power in October 1918 
The “alma mater,” as Solzhenitsyn calls 
it, of all subsequent forced-labor camps 
was established under Lenin in 1923 
on the Solovetsky Islands in the Arc- 
tic. Later, Stalin made slave labor a 
dominant factor in the Soviet economy. 
Solzhenitsyn’s list of major construction 
projects carried out by prisoners is in- 
complete but nonetheless staggering: at 
least nine entire cities (including Ma- 
gadan and Vorkuta), three sea-to-sea 
and river-to-river canals, twelve railway 
lines, two highways, three huge hydro- 
electric stations and six centers of heavy 
industry. 

No Demands. Among all these 
projects, Solzhenitsyn singles out the 
Stalin Canal, built in 1931-33 between 
the White and Baltic seas, for close ex- 
amination. It was here, on a 140-mile 
expanse of frozen wasteland, that Sta- 
lin first tested out his grandiose pro- 
gram to industrialize the Soviet Union 
by using a cheap, mobile and inex- 
haustible labor force. As Solzhenitsyn 
explains it: “Slave labor made no de- 
mands, could be transferred anywhere 
at any moment, was free of family ties, 
had no need for housing, schools or hos- 
pitals, and sometimes not even for kitch- 
ens or lavatories. The state could ob- 
tain such manpower only by swallowing 
up its sons.” 

The Stalin Canal (now the White 
Sea Canal) was intended as a perma- 
nent monument to the dictator; Sol- 
zhenitsyn likens it to the pyramids con- 
structed by Egyptian slaves for the 
pharaohs in 2,500 B.C. But while the 
pyramids were constructed with ma- 
chinery that was fairly sophisticated for 
the time, the canal was hacked out by 
thousands of prisoners using only the 
most basic tools: shovels, spades and 
wheelbarrows. The savings in machine- 
ry and labor costs were reinforced by 
withholding food from lagging workers, 
a practice which was later applied to 
all Soviet slave laborers. Though the 
ruble economies were great, the result- 
ing human cost of the canal was the 
death of some 250,000 prisoners who 
labored to complete it. In general, Sol- 
zhenitsyn concludes the low productivity 
of forced labor made it thoroughly un- 
profitable. In a mournful lyrical pas- 
sage. he recalls visiting the canal in 
1966 and finding it virtually unusable. 
Too shallow for most ships, its wooden 
locks too primitive for passage, it flows 
a lonely course through the first mass 
graveyard of the archipelago. 

Gulag 1] offers an encyclopedic view 
of every type of forced labor. One par- 
ticularly chilling chapter details the life 
of children in the camps. In 1935 Stalin 
decreed that anyone over twelve was 
subject to the same punitive measures 
applied to adults, including the death 
penalty. Solzhenitsyn writes: “For gath- 
ering surplus corn these tots never got 
less than eight years. For a pocketful of 
potatoes—also eight years. But cucum- 
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SLAVE LABORERS BREAKING ROCKS WITH SLEDGEHAMMERS ON SITE OF STALIN CANAL 
The state obtained manpower by swallowing its sons. 


bers were not so highly prized. For tak- 
ing ten cucumbers from the garden of a 
collective farm, Sasha Blokhin got only 
five years.” 

The plight of women stirs Solzhe- 
nitsyn’s deepest compassion. Female 
prisoners were far less likely to survive 
in the hard-labor camps than were men. 
They were continually the prey of guards 
and privileged common criminals, such 
as murderers and thieves. Desperate 
bands of hungry women would roam the 
men’s barracks, crying “a pound of 
bread,” signifying their price. In other 
camps, a barbed-wire fence separated 
the sexes, thus giving rise to the obscene 
spectacle of lines of naked women 
crouching with their backs to the wire, 
while the men took them from behind 
For these women, sex was scarcely a 
pleasure. They hoped to become preg- 
nant in order to gain a respite in the 
“maternity camps.” Since the infants of 
prisoners were officially regarded as 
free, nursing mothers could count on de- 
cent rations for several months, until 
their babies were placed in state orphan- 
ages. For many women, a pregnancy 
each year constituted their only chance 
of survival. 

Solzhenitsyn's compendium of how 
people died in the camps is unrelieved 
in its horror. Scurvy, pellagra, dysentery 
and other diseases all took their toll, as 
did mass executions. One account by a 
survivor of the gold-mining camps at 
Kolyma in 1938 tells how every day, for 
many months, an orchestra composed 
of common criminals played triumphal 
marches before and after orders for ex- 


ecutions were read to the assembled 
prisoners. Another eyewitness reported 
that in February 1929, in the far North, 
nearly 100 prisoners were placed on a 
pile of logs and burned alive for failing 
to fulfill their work norms. Just as har- 
rowing as these firsthand accounts are 
the small lessons of everyday life in the 
archipelago—for example, that lice 
would abandon the body of a man at 
the moment of his death. Prisoners soon 
learned a camp maxim recorded by Sol- 
zhenitsyn: “When black head lice begin 
swarming all over the face of your neigh- 
bor in the next bunk, then you can be 
sure he just died.” 

Profound Change. Although most 
of the camps described in Gulag I] were 
disbanded after Stalin's death, Solzhe- 
nitsyn sees no basic alteration in the 
Communist system that engendered the 
archipelago of terror. Still, for the ep- 
igraph to the final section of his book, 
he chooses a passage from the first ep- 
istle of St. Paul to the Corinthians: “I 
will unfold a mystery: we shall not all 
die, but we shall all be changed.” Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s own experience in Stalin's 
prisons and camps wrought a profound 
change in the writer, and for this he ex- 
presses gratitude. “It gradually became 
clear to me,” he recalls, “that the line di- 
viding good and evil does not run be- 
tween states, classes or parties. It runs 
through every human heart It is im- 
possible to drive evil out of the world al- 
together, but it is possible to try to drive 
it out of every individual.” This, clear- 
ly, is the message of Gulag: the expo- 
sure of evil makes way for the good 
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JOHN & MICHELLE & GENEVIEVE 


It is a pressagent’s dream. There are 
Pop Singer and Composer John Phil- 
lips, 37, his first wife, Michelle Phillips, 
29, and his second missus, South Af- 
rican Actress Genevieve Waite, 26, all 
making music for their “family label,” 
Paramour Records. No hanky-panky 
about it either. Although Phillips, who 
with Michelle, Cass Elliot, and Denny 
Doherty founded the Mamas and the 
Papas singing group in 1965, likes to 
call his life-style with a giggle “a meé- 
nage @ trois,” the relationship seems to 





be purely commercial. Michelle and 
Genevieve are capital investments 
There's something about me_ that 
makes women sing,” he declared from 
his Manhattan town house. Said Mi- 
chelle at her West Coast home: “He 
keeps us both busy.” referring to the 
fact that she and Genevieve are cur- 
rently cutting discs of John’s songs 
Apart from that, she added, “we lead 
very separate lives 
. 


The US. protocol office found itself 
suffering from an embarrassment of 


riches. Since Columnist Maxene Chesh- 
ire disclosed in May that there were dis- 
crepancies in the reporting of gifts re- 
ceived by Pat Nixon and her daughters, 
Jewel boxes all over official Washington 
have been emptied. Among those hur- 
riedly delivering diamonds, rubies and 
emeralds to the gifts office were Betty 
Fulbright, wife of Senator J. William, 
whose Foreign Relations Committee 
drafted the 1966 law that does not per- 
mit officials or their families to accept 
gifts worth more than $50. The greatest 
surprise came when Hubert Humphrey 
turned in a 7.9 carat diamond estimated 
to be worth more than $100,000. Pre- 
sented to Muriel Humphrey in 1968 by 
Zaire’s President Mobutu Sese Seko, 
along with ten leopard skins from a So- 
malia official, the diamond has been 
resting in a Minneapolis safe-deposit 
box. The skins were sold in 1970 for 
$7,500, which was given to the Louise 
Whitbeck Fraser School for the mental- 
ly retarded in Minneapolis. Pleading ig- 
norance of the 1966 law, Humphrey said 
in Washington last week: “At no time 
did any officer of the State Department 
or any other agency of Government in- 
form me that gifts received by me or 
members of my family should be placed 
in the custody of the department.” 
. 

They conversed, it seems, mainly 
about the weather. Still, Prince Charles 
“made me feel at ease,” said Laura Jo 
Watkins, 20. She was describing how she 
first met Charles when his frigate H.M.S 
Jupiter visited San Diego last March 
At an official reception, blonde and vo- 
luptuous Laura Jo stood in for her fa- 
ther, Rear Admiral James Watkins, 
U.S.N., and his wife Sheila. Last week 
she found herself listening to some more 
of Charles’ talk. As his guest, she sat in 
the Strangers’ Galleries at the House of 
Lords when he made his maiden speech, 
16 minutes on the need for recreational 
facilities for young people. Charles and 
Laura Jo were having their own prob- 
lems about recreational facilities. A sec- 
retarial student at San Diego’s Kelsey- 
Jenney College, Laura Jo was invited 
on Charles’ suggestion to attend retir- 
ing U.S. Ambassador Walter Annen- 
berg’s farewell party. He had to cancel 
out because of the death of his great- 


CHARLES & LAURA JO IN SAN DIEGO 





RANGER JERRY FORD IN 1936 


uncle, the Duke of Gloucester. Instead, 
Laura Jo visited Charles privately at 
Kensington Palace. Her mother pro- 
fessed astonishment: “Surely he must 
have lots of English girl friends.” Cha- 
grined mums round England took com- 
fort from the fact that since Laura Jo is 
Roman Catholic, Charles is forbidden 
by law to marry her. Anyway, in an in- 
terview Charles gave to the London Ob- 
server Charles stuck to his previous 
Statement that he would marry some- 
one more or less of his own rank. “Mar- 
riage,” he said, “isn’t an ‘up’ or ‘down 
issue. It's a side-by-side one.” 
a 

Very old grizzlies in Yellowstone 
National Park last week must have 
thought that their eyes were deceiving 
them. There, tramping the trails, was 
Ranger Jack Ford, 22, the spitting im- 
age of his dad Jerry, who spent a sum- 
mer as a Yellowstone ranger in 1936 
Jack, a senior at Utah State University 
majoring in forestry, looks forward to 
his summer, particularly since the Vice 
President is so enthusiastic. “I rode shot- 
gun for a garbage truck. I had a great 
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time holding a gun on the bears as 
they feasted on garbage,” recalls Jerry 
“And I never fired a shot.” 
= 

“Up there in my civvies, staring at 
all those black and red costumes, I kept 
wondering if everything was hanging 
right,” said Beverly Sills, confessing to 
stage fright. On an unfamiliar stage last 
week, the Brooklyn-born soprano be- 
came an honorary doctor of music in 
Harvard Yard, along with Mstislav Ros- 
tropovich, the Russian cellist. “It was 
much more nerve-racking than any per- 
formance,” said Beverly. “Maybe | 
should have sung instead.” Doctor Bev- 
erly joshed Husband and Harvard 
Alumnus Peter Greenough saying, “I'm 
a Harvard man just like the other Gree- 
noughs.” Then she referred to her son 
Bucky who is mentally retarded: “I 
hoped my little boy would go to Har- 
vard too one day. But he never will, so 
I'll just have to pick upa degree for him.” 

. 


It was a microbopper parable out of 


Oliver Twist. There on the Queen Mary 
docked at Long Beach. Calif., was little 
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Lena Zavaroni, 10, the Scottish young- 
ster with the big Garland voice who 
topped the Common Market charts in 
1973 with her recording of Ma, He's 
Making Eyes at Me. As she gyrated with 
prepubescent salaciousness at the end of 
a US. promotion tour, her managers 
Phil and Dorothy Solomon looked on 
with satisfaction. “Our biggest problem 
in England,” said Phil, “is the anti- 
quated work laws for children. Why, 
Lena can only give 40 performances a 
year.” Noting that in the U.S. laws are 
more liberal, he predicted that “by fall 
Lena will probably be living in Los An- 
geles.”” Lena is enjoying what may turn 
out to be a short career. The Solomons 
have refused her singing lessons be- 
cause they fear training would remove 
her voice’s earthy appeal. Thus Lena 
is in danger of losing her voice en- 
tirely, a fate that befell another Sol- 
omon prodigy, Neil Reed, a twelve- 
year-old who apparently started croak- 
ing after a mere eight months. However, 
said Phil, ‘girls’ voices are supposed to 
hold up longer than boys’.” 
s 

Two parish priests take in a broken- 
down movie actress and—bingo!—pret- 
ty soon she stars at a benefit for them 
Next week in Manhattan, blonde dy- 
namo Betty Hutton, 53, who hurtled 
through some 20 musicals in the "40s 
and ‘50s, will be the big-name attrac- 
tion at a $50 and $100 a plate dinner 
to raise money for St. Anthony's Church 
in Portsmouth, R.I. On hand for the oc- 
casion will be some 300 of her friends 
and admirers, including Arlene Dahl, 
George Jessel and Kate Smith. Betty 
had fetched up on the rectory doorstep 
last February, stone-broke and despon- 
dent about four divorces and a dead- 
end acting career. Taken on as an un- 
paid cook-housekeeper by Fathers Peter 
Maguire and James Hamilton, she wast- 
ed no time at all bouncing back. “She’s 
lost none of her zip,”’ said Father Ma- 
guire, adding proudly, “She does a tre- 
mendous thing with lamb.” Baptized a 
Lutheran, Betty recently converted to 
Roman Catholicism, and she has wry- 
ly christened her hit breakfast recipe, 
oatmeal topped with Cool Whip, “Cath- 
olic cement.” 

7 

Hello, Ethel. Most patrons of Man- 
hattan’s Roosevelt Hospital Gift Shop 
do a double take when the auburn- 
haired saleslady hands them their 
change. Pressed, she admits, “Yes, I'm 
Ethel Merman.” Keeping her Klaxon 
mute, Ethel does not even hum as she 
bustles about the shop, straightening 
rows of candy bars and selling cookies 
But, say admiring fellow workers, “she’s 
definitely improved sales.” Enlisting as 
a volunteer when her mother was hos- 
pitalized at Roosevelt eleven months 
ago. Ethel was first a patients’ escort. 


MERMAN TAKES A HAPPY SNIFF 


SER 


LIAN WAS 


LITTLE LENA IN LOS ANGELES 


then joined the gift shop. Now she comes 
in at least once a week—her other en- 
gagements, such as a concert tour with 
Carroll O'Connor permitting. “She’s a 
great wrapper,” says the shop’s manag- 
er. Belts Ethel: “I’m lousy at corners.” 
Then Nonsmoker Merman confessed 
her only vice: an innocuous form of sniff- 
ing. At the cupboard where the ciga- 
rette cartons are stored, she inhaled hap- 
pily. “It smells just like a Dunhill 
humidor,” she said 
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A Too-Special 
Relationship 


“T have not had unfortunate expe- 
riences with the press.’ 


That is one point Henry Kissinger 
made at his extraordinary news con- 
ference in Salzburg that no journalist 
will dispute. In the 5% years that he 
has been shaping U.S. foreign policy, 
the Secretary of State has never lacked 
a large and enthusiastic following in 
the press and public. They have ap- 
plauded his statecraft spectac- 
ulars, been entertained when 
he stepped out with starlets, 
and generally turned to him 
for relief from the sullenness 
and secrecy that have char- 
acterized much of the rest of 
the Nixon Administration. 

Thus there was an odd ring 
to Kissinger’s petulant sugges- 
tion at Salzburg that he had 
been getling a raw deal over his 
role in wiretaps (see THE NA- 
TION). Until the issue is settled, 
the only incontrovertible fact 
in the affair is that it has 
prompted open questioning of 
how the press has handled the 
supersecretary. Says Investiga- 
tive Reporter Seymour Hersh, 
whose New York Times story 
on the taps fanned Kissinger’s 
wrath: “I don't think Kissinger 
has been subject to the same 
scrutiny that other officials 
have. I think he should be 
treated the same way everyone 
else is in this town.” 

Indisputably, a kind of spe- 
cial relationship has developed 
between a usually admiring 
press and a courting Kissinger 
over the years since he un- 
packed his books in the White 
House basement in 1969. If 
Kissinger feels that he has been gored 
on the taps, there are plenty of other ep- 
isodes in which the press has let him off 
lightly. Two leading examples 

> Kissinger’s celebrated declaration 
13 days before the November 1972 pres- 
idential election that “peace is at hand” 
in Viet Nam was not widely questioned 
in the press until well after the Pres- 
ident had won his landslide victory. As 
it turned out, the secret negotiations had 
broken down badly, and peace was not 
tocome until January 1973. But the mat- 
ter was quickly forgotten in the eupho- 
ria following the cease-fire 

>» When Nixon put US. forces on 
alert early in the Middle East fighting 
last fall, Kissinger told the White House 
press corps that he could not discuss the 
drama then but would explain shortly 
The explanation never came, and few 
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reporters ever took him to task for it 

Kissinger has often talked of his re- 
lations with the press in terms of mu- 
tual trust. As he told ABC News’ Ted 
Koppel recently: “If you mislead the 
press consciously and you're caught at 
it, your credibility is destroyed forever.” 
Kissinger set out to secure tight control 
over the press with his very first Na- 
tional Security Council staff meeting in 
1969. He alone, he told his aides, would 
deal with newsmen. Roger Morris, a for- 
mer Kissinger assistant, recalls in an ar- 
ticle in the current Columbia Journalism 
Review that he and his NSC colleagues 
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KISSINGER WITH REPORTERS ABOARD AIR FORCE TWO 
“He played us like a violin.” 


“were authorized to explore secret ne- 
gotiations, even to edit the ceaseless out- 
pour of Kissinger’s diary. But none of 
us was trusted to deal with that most sen- 
sitive and perilous phenomenon of them 
all—a journalist.” 

Kissinger went out of his way to 
make himself accessible to reporters and 
editors at “deep background” briefings 
—but almost always on a not-for-attri- 
bution basis. One newsman familiar 
with the Kissinger style is Clark Mol- 
lenhoff, Washington Bureau Chief of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, who 
had baited the Secretary on the taps is- 
sue at his Washington press conference 
“He sits you down and tells you what 
he thinks you want to hear, then asks 
what you think,” says Mollenhoff. “It's 
very clever and very flattering.” 

The talks with Kissinger have been 


indispensable to reporters in an other- 
wise hostile Administration. Yet some- 
times a Kissinger briefing edges closer 
to what is known in White House par- 
lance as “stroking.” During the Viet 
Nam War, for example, Kissinger would 
tell Hawkish Columnist Joseph Alsop 
that the North Vietnamese understood 
only force, and Eastern Liberal James 
Reston that he was straining to keep the 
Pentagon hawks at bay. Aboard his Air 
Force 707 on an early round of his Mid- 
dle East peace shuttle, Kissinger would 
shuffle to the press cabin in the rear to 
tell the 14 reporters in his entourage that 
the negotiations were, on succes- 
sive days, 75%, 90% and nearly 
100% completed. Though the 
figures were highly arbitrary, 
they were reported, and many 
of the newsmen felt that the mo- 
mentum they generated helped 
get the talks moving. Says Wes- 
tinghouse Broadcasting Corre- 
spondent James Anderson. “He 
played us like a violin.” 

To be sure, the press has gen- 
erally been a willing instrument 
Alt times, reporters seem even 
more preoccupied with Kissin- 
ger’s image than he is. All it took 
was a few well-publicized dates 
with such Hollywood lovelies as 
Marlo Thomas and Samantha 
Eggar to establish Kissinger as 
a “secret swinger.” When Kis- 
singer's role is less engaging, 
newsmen tend to look the other 
way. The press scarcely dwelt on 
Kissinger’s embarrassing 1973 
interview with Italian Journalist 
Oriana Fallaci, in which he saw 
himself as a “cowboy—alone 
astride his horse.” There was lit- 
tle journalistic wincing, either, 
over Kissinger’s extravagant re- 
mark at Salzburg that he hoped 
his diplomatic efforts would 
mean that “perhaps some moth- 
ers can rest more at ease’—a 
thought that would have brought deri- 
sion had it been uttered by Nixon 

Lately, Kissinger’s mystique and ac- 
complishments have become the object 
ofa kind of revisionist press. The strong- 
est current example is former New York 
Timesman Tad Szulc’s sometimes harsh 
account of Kissinger’s Viet Nam nego- 
ation in the current Foreign Policy 
(TIME, June 10). In Kissinger’s defense, 
Columnist Marquis Childs complains 
that to cross-examine Kissinger about 
wiretaps in a press conference is to act 
as if “diplomacy should be treated like 
the police beat.” But if the taps flap helps 
make journalistic skepticism respectable 
again where Kissinger and his consid- 
erable achievements are concerned, the 
special relationship between the press 
and the peacemaker might be healthier 
for all concerned 
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No Deal for Public TV 


After years of kicking public tele- 
vision around as intolerably liberal and 
Eastern-oriented, the Nixon Adminis- 
tration seemed ready to settle its long 
war with the Public Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. If public television would stop try- 
ing to be “a fourth network,” said Clay 
Whitehead, 35, the President's chief 
television adviser, the White House 
would press for the long-term federal 
financing that PBS officials felt was need- 
ed as insulation from political pressure. 

PBS certainly carried out its part of 
the bargain. In the past 18 months, such 
liberal commentators as Sander Vano- 
cur, Bill Moyers and Robert McNeil 
have disappeared from its schedule, al- 
though its public-affairs coverage has 
not been substantially reduced. It has 
also brought what the Administration 
fondly describes as “grass-roots democ- 
racy” to the system by giving the na- 
tion’s 246 local PBS stations the budget- 
ary power to control programming by 
buying or rejecting possible PBS shows 
in a form of program “auction.” Only 
those shows winning sufficient financial 
commitment from local stations will be 
included in the PBS lineup. 

But now Whitehead seems unable 
to hold up his end of the deal. As re- 
ports filtering out of the White House 
have it, President Nixon “flatly reject- 
ed” a Whitehead-drafted bill that would 
have put federal support of public TV 
ona five-year basis and increased it from 
$60 million a year as of July | to $100 
million by 1980. In a fit of pique at the 
proposal, Nixon left word as he set off 
for the Middle East that he wanted to 
cut rather than raise PBS funding and, 
above all, keep it on the short leash of 
year-to-year financing. 

Nixon’s switch deeply embarrassed 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM BICENTENNIAL MINUTES SEGMENT ON TOM PAINE 





Whitehead, who had planned to leave 
the White House after sealing the PBS 
deal. Whitehead personally leaked the 
story of Nixon’s turnabout, evidently in 
hopes of forcing his boss to reconsider. 
But “it will take a miracle to turn him 
around,” swears one Nixon aide. “He 
does not like public television, and prob- 
ably never will.” 


The 732 Steps 


The 200th birthday of the United 
States is still two years away, but already 
television networks are starting to cel- 
ebrate. Among the shows planned for 
the fall are NBC’s series based on Carl 
Sandburg’s biography of Lincoln, and 
another by the Public Broadcasting Sys- 
tem on the Adams family from 1750 to 
1900. CBS, however, has decided to go 
to extremes with the longest-running, 
shortest commemorative of them all. Be- 
ginning on July 4, it will offer a prime- 
time TV series called Bicentennial Min- 
utes, Which will run every night of every 
week until B-day, July 4, 1976. Each seg- 
ment is exactly one minute long. 

Dreamed up by Executive Producer 
Lewis Freedman, the series will describe 
bits of American history, data and er- 
rata, the momentous and the obscure. 
The 732 minutes—of the newspaper fill- 
er “on this day 200 years ago” variety 
—will be narrated, says the network, by 
“everyone from movie stars to Supreme 
Court Justices.” Sample Minutes: Actor 
Barry Sullivan recounting the career of 
Tom Paine, Charlton Heston describing 
George Washington's reaction to the 
Boston Tea Party, Richard Crenna ex- 
plaining the impact of the fuel crisis in 
Boston in the year 1774, and Jean Sta- 
pleton revealing Martha Washington's 
secret recipe to prevent cherries from 
spoiling. 
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DALLAS-FORT WORTH AIR TRAVELERS TRYING TO OPEN DOORS OF STALLED TRAIN THAT CAU 


Airport: Impossible 


Creation of the mammoth Dal- 
las-Fort Worth Airport, gushed a pub- 
licity handout, was “like a combination 
of The Impossible Dream and Mission 
Impossible.” That was last October, just 
before the world’s largest airport (27 sq 
mi.) opened for business. From that 
point on, the complaints have drowned 
out the publicity, suggesting that Dal- 
las—-Fort Worth might be better named 
Airport: Impossible. 

Located halfway between cities that 
are Texas’ traditional rivals—and an ar- 
duous $14 cab ride from either—the 
$700 million airport has been successful 
only in enraging most of the travelers 
who use it. They complain bitterly about 
the outrageous prices and protest that 
they are “quartered” to death—charged 
25¢ for coffee, local phone calls and even 
for going from one airline to another 
To add indignity to outrage, the quar- 
ters often have to be obtained from 
change machines that return only 95¢ 
on the dollar. The only free facilities are 
drinking fountains, and the water pres- 
sure is often so low that they are un- 
usable. Worse, the touted technological 
innovations to move people and handle 
baggage have turned out to be disas- 
trously ineffective 

The biggest problem is the airport's 
vaunted Airtrans, a 13-mile computer- 
controlled system of tracked trams de- 
signed to transport passengers around 
the terminal perimeter. Because the sys- 
tem was apparently oversensitized, the 
cars grind to a dismaying halt if even a 
light bulb fails. The trains often skip sta- 
tions or fail to open doors after stop- 
ping, while passengers inside bang on 
the windows to get out and those wait- 
ing to board bang on the glass to get in 
Houston Industrialist Howard Purvis 
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says that he was recently trapped aboard 
Airtrans “for two complete circuits 
Finally, I got off close enough to my 
flight gate to race to it. Barely made it.” 

The design of the American Airlines 
terminal, the airport's busiest, was com- 
pleted before new security regulations 
went into effect, making it impossible to 
screen passengers for various flights at 
one checkpoint. As a result, each load- 
ing gate has become a security gate, 
creating delay and confusion. Baggage- 
handling problems have been particu- 
larly vexing, again because of overcom- 
puterization. Passengers have com- 
plained that the system chews up their 
bags as voraciously as if they were ham- 
burgers, though the operation has been 
improved. As a result of the snafus at 
Dallas-Fort Worth, the distance from 
downtown, and the exorbitant runway 
fees, Braniff and Texas International 
have moved part of their operations 
back to the old Love Field, only five 
miles from Dallas. Delta also is consid- 
ering pulling some of its flights out of 
the giant airport. Southwest Airlines, 
which never moved from Love (despite 
lawsuits filed by the city of Dallas in an 
attempt to force the line to fly from Dal- 
las-Fort Worth), has recorded nearly a 
100% increase in passengers and profits. 

Indeed, an ever-growing number of 
Texas businessmen will go to almost any 
length to avoid the delays and incon- 
venience of Dallas-Fort Worth. One 
Dallas businessman even flies from Love 
to Houston to take a connecting flight 
from there to Chicago or New York, and 
points out that this costs him $20 and 
40 minutes, only slightly more than the 
cab ride to the big airport. Gordon Bing, 
a leading Houston executive, says in un- 
Texan fashion: “Bigger is just not bet- 
ter. I've been through there once and 
that was enough—all that delay and 
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confusion between planes. Before Dal- 
las—Fort Worth I thought the worst air- 
port in the country was Kansas City, 
but now Dallas-Fort Worth has the 
crown. It’s a colossal disaster.” 

Airport executives, pointing out that 
Dallas-Fort Worth’s remoteness spares 
area residents the maddening air and 
noise pollution of most metropolitan air- 
ports, are confident that their colossus 
will eventually function like a clockwork 
doll. Meanwhile, more and more Texas 
travelers are turning to Love. 


Games Calculators Play 


Pocket calculators, designed origi- 
nally to assist accountants and engi- 
neers, are rapidly becoming everyman’s 
instant genie. Worldwide sales of these 
minicomputers are expected to top 13 
million this year and are growing in the 
U.S. alone at the rate of 400% annu- 
ally. As prices drop (one model was sell- 
ing for only $22 last week), consumers 
are snapping them up to check cost-per- 
unit prices at the supermarket, balance 
checkbooks, figure out tax returns and 
do their schoolwork. But all work and 
no play makes even a calculator a dull 
gimmick, and now the little machines 
can be used as electronic Merlins 

The extracurricular role of calcula- 
tors emerged as mathematically minded 
users found that the versatile devices 
could be used to play sleight-of-button 
games and spell words. Because on most 
calculators, the glowing digits of the 
read-out screen, when inverted, look 
more or less like letters of the alpha- 
bet,* the calculator owner can use the 
machine to compose more than 100 
words and endless riddles. For exam- 
"Numbers used and letters they can make 
012345789 
OIZEhSLBG 
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HOT AIR 
VS. 


CLEAN AiR 


To get clean air, it's a lot of hot 
air to suggest that today’s stack 
gas scrubbers are the answer for 
major electric utilities 


Wet limestone scrubbers pro- 
duce a by-product that clogs or 
corrodes the mechanism, causing 
shut downs. Insufficient reliability 
for a power plant 


They also produce a sludge of 
oozy gook ten times, by weight, 
greater than the sulfur they remove 


Applied to a 12,000 megawatt 
electric system they would, in just 
five years, spew so much of this 
almost-everlasting sludge it would 
cover 10 square miles to a depth 
of 5 feet 


To require the mass installation 
of this primitive, monstrously ex- 


pensive, unproven technology on 
the nation’s power plants would, in 
our view, Create a national environ- 
mental tragedy and further feed the 
fires of inflation 


It is regrettable that workable 
technology doesn't exist 


Until it does, there is an alternate 
system that should be approved. It 
combines: 


1. Tall chimney stacks to dis- 


perse emissions high in the 
atmosphere 


Nm 


A sophisticated ground-level 
air monitoring system to as- 
sure constant air quality con- 
trol 

It works 


We're using it. 





It is the recommended plan of 
the Federal Power Commission, 
and the U. S. Government's own 


electric power system, the T.V.A 
There's still another solution 


Release the vast western re- 
serves of low-sulfur coal being held 
by the Government 


With low-sulfur coal and work- 
able, efficient, pollution-control de- 
vices America can have power 
plants clean enough to gladd 
hearts of the most avid 
mentalists 


And that's not hot air. 
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4 
\.. America has more coal 
)) than the Middle East 
has oil. Let's dig it! 
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American Electric Power System 


Appalachian Power Co., Indiana & Michigan Electric Co., Kentucky Power Co., Kingsport Power Co 


Michigan Power Co., Ohio Power Co., Wheeling Electric Co 
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MODERN LIVING 


ple, to get the calculator to devise words 
Suggestive of the energy crisis: put 
426.46407 into the machine, divide by 3 
and multiply by 5. Upside down the ma- 
chine spells ShELL OIL (the floating dec- 
imal separates the words). Faced with a 
parking ticket, the calculator owner can 
come up with Oh hELLS BELLS. To greet 
a friend, you divide 98 by 7 to get hl. A 
greater challenge is to ask friends what 
a golf duffer and the movie Casablanca 
have in common. If you punch 2572, add 
87 and multiply by 12, and then hold 
the machine upside down, it will spell 
BOGIE. 

These are not the only games cal- 
culators will play. They can perform 
mathematical magic acts undreamed of 
by their designers. An example: take a 
figure that is double your age. Add 5. 
Multiply by 50. Add the amount of 
change in your pocket, up to $1, and sub- 
tract the number of days in the year. 
Add 115. Divide by 100. The calculator 
will display two numbers to the left of 
the decimal point, two to the right, show- 
ing respectively your age and the cor- 
rect amount of money. 

Already it looks as if commedia del- 
la calculator will fast become a nation- 
al craze. Says James Rogers, an editor 
of Scientific American magazine: “I went 
through the stage of saying ‘I don’t need 
one of these.” But once you get one, it’s 
sheer bliss.” To achieve BLISS, punch 
441304, divide by 8 and add 15. 


Rent-a-Tree 


“Comfort me with apples,” adjured 
Solomon, not foreseeing the day when 
they would cost 25¢ apiece at the su- 
permarket. To put some of the comfort 
back into apple consumption, two young 
California entrepreneurs are providing 
a rent-a-tree service that allows city 
dwellers to raise all the fruit they can 
possibly eat and also enjoy the pristine 
pleasures of watching trees grow, blos- 
som and yield. 

At Buena Vista, their 13-acre or- 
chard in the lush, apple-growing Rus- 
sian River country 60 miles north of San 
Francisco, Attorney Jerry Abbott, 36, 
and Michael Martin, 35, a social work- 
er, are leasing trees for between $25 and 
$150 a year, according to size. Renters 
of the smaller trees are guaranteed a 
yield of two boxes of prized Gravenstein 
apples, while those who reserve the big, 
older trees will be able to pick as much 
as a ton of apples. 

Customers can choose from among 
1,000 trees, including some cherries, and 
receive redwood plaques with their 
names on them to hang on their rented 
trunks. They have full sitting, picking, 
picnicking and climbing rights, but are 
spared all the tiresome chores of spray- 
ing, propping and pruning. Moreover, 
as a number of young Bay Area couples 
discovered during the local apple blos- 
som festival last April, there can be more 
to sitting under an apple tree than dis- 
covering the law of gravity. 
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See our Old World: 


stepw here 


Columbus stepped; 

walk where Morgan walked; 
strollin Spanish steps. 
Under our Good Old Sun, 


Spanish Town, our old 
capital, glows with charm 

A village of gardens and 
gracious buildings, today 
its square (above) still 
reeks of senoritas and con- 
quistadors 

One still hears tales of 
buried Spanish gold. 

Gold. Columbus 
never found when he dis- 
covered (1494) “the fairest 


alas, 


The near place—with faraway pleasures. 


7d 


land my eyes have beheld” 

Ti day, on either side of 
“Discovery Bay” stretch 
our famous beaches. 

Which may be the fair- 
est vou've seen. 

Pirate Henry Mor 
later made our Port Royal 
asinful, carousing “lair” 

Today. it’s still colorful 

Sightsee its 17th century 
eastat Ft. Charles’ 


gan 


streets. I 


oR files Whe, ri} 


’ 


Nae 
dd ? 


“buccaneer banquet” on 
suckling pig, beef, curry 
Good good 

Our historic sun? Un- 
changed. 

It’s still warming in win- 
ter. spring and fall. But in 
summer, it’s not too hot 

For more of our sum- 
mers, feasts and centuries- 
old sights, see a travel agent 
yy Jamaica Tourist Board 





All cigarettes are not True. 


Tests conducted by the U.S. Gov't for tar and 
nicotine levels of all cigarettes show True (Regular and 
Menthol) lower in both tar and nicotine than 98% 
of all other cigarettes sold. 


Shouldn't your next cigarette be True? 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined | 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 





; 


Regular: 12 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mq. nicotine, 
Menthol: 1] mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Sept. ‘73. 

















Pastor of the Poor 


The plot seemed like something out 
of Becket. The conspirator’s accomplice, 
a poor man, was to go to the city of Re- 
cife in northeastern Brazil and there 
seek out a certain troublesome archbish- 
op. “That priest,” the accomplice was 
told, “must be eliminated.” As it hap- 
pened, the 1968 scenario was never 
played out. The would-be assassin was 
too softhearted to go through with the 
murder. Instead, he went to his intend- 
ed victim, confessed the plot and warned 
him that others might try. 

A certain grace seems to touch the 
life of the diminutive (5 ft. 4 in.) Arch- 
bishop of Olinda and Recife, Dom Hel- 
der Pessoa Camara. Better known to the 
world simply as “Dom Helder,” Brazil's 
famed voice of the poor and preacher 
of nonviolent revolution is a persistent 
nettle in the breeches of his country’s 
military regime. At least eight of Dom 
Helder’s associates have been arrested 
and tortured. He has been castigated as 
a “Fidel Castro in cassock” and disdain- 
fully dubbed “the Red bishop.” Lately 
he has been so judiciously ignored by 
Brazil's censored press that some edu- 
cated people in Rio are surprised to 
learn that he is still alive. 

Outside Brazil, though, his name is 
very much alive—and widely honored. 
He has several times been nominated 
for the Nobel Peace Prize and in 1973 re- 
ceived a “People’s Peace Prize” in Nor- 
way—$300,000 raised by European 
church and student groups, trade unions 
and political parties. Last week he was 
at Harvard University to accept an hon- 
orary degree as a doctor of laws. 

Human World. It is on such trips 
abroad—three or four a year—that Dom 
Helder now pins many of his hopes, 
since in Brazil, he concedes, “we are 
crushed.” At times he has used his for- 
eign platforms for stinging denuncia- 
tions of terror and torture in Brazil; more 
often he tries to prick the conscience of 
the First World for its complicity in the 
Third World's troubles. He had pre- 
pared a biting acceptance speech—not 
knowing there would be no time to de- 
liver it—for the Harvard commence- 
ment. In it he assailed, among other 
things, “the greed of multinational cor- 
porations” and “the injustices of inter- 
national trade politics [that keep] two- 
thirds of humanity in misery.” Yet, 
characteristically, Dom Helder’s unde- 
livered speech ended on an optimistic 
theme: his contention that there are cou- 
rageous minorities everywhere who 
want to “construct a world that is more 
breathable, more just, more human.” 

Dom Helder (the dom is an old Por- 
tuguese title of respect) was born 65 
years ago in the northeastern Brazilian 
city of Fortaleza in the back room of a 
schoolhouse where his mother taught 
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the primary grades. His father, an an- 
ticlerical journalist, chose the boy’s 
name from a dictionary rather than the 
calendar of saints but did not keep his 
son from studying for the priesthood. Or- 
dained at 22, Father Camara soon 
moved into religious education—and 
flirted briefly with the Brazilian version 
of fascism before moving to Rio in 1936. 

Not until a few years after Dom 
Helder became an auxiliary bishop in 
1952 did he turn his organizational tal- 
ents to helping the poor, building apart- 
ments for slumdwellers, organizing a 
“Bank of Providence” to provide var- 
ious social services as well as no-inter- 
est loans to the city’s needy. So popular 
did Camara become that Brazil’s Pres- 
ident Juscelino Kubitschek offered to 
appoint him mayor of Rio. He declined. 





facile violence of armchair guerrillas.” 
His deepest scorn is reserved for those 
who provoke revolutionary action in the 
first place: “The small, privileged groups 
who maintain thousands of God's chil- 
dren in subhuman condition.” This 
stand, not unlike Pope Paul’s own, has 
helped ensure for the embattled bishop 
the Pope’s warm support. 

For all Dom Helder’s fame, the peo- 
ple of his archdiocese revere him most as 
a compassionate pastor, and often greet 
his slight, blackcassocked figure with a 
bear-hugging Brazilian abraco. He 
abandoned his episcopal palace in 1968, 
and lives in two small rooms attached to 
a Recife parish church. The big official 
residence remains in use, though, both as 
Dom Helder’s office and as a sort of 
Jacksonian White House, where crowds 
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REVOLUTIONARY BISHOP DOM HELDER PESSOA CAMARA AT THE MICROPHONE IN BRAZIL 
A persistent nettle in the breeches of the military regime. 


Dom Helder was named Archbish- 
op of Olinda and Recife in 1964, just be- 
fore the leftist government of President 
Joao Goulart fell; since then, his hopes 
for social reform have been increasingly 
frustrated. His most ambitious project 
—a movement called Action, Justice, 
and Peace, which aimed at recruiting 
citizens in a revolutionary restructuring 
of society—scarcely got beyond the 
launching stage in 1968 when Brazil's re- 
gime clamped on harsh new dictatorial 
controls that made the movement im- 
possible. These days Dom Helder has to 
settle for more modest projects. One of 
the latest, which he helped fund with 
some of his peace-prize money, is a mod- 
el land-distribution program that has 
given a group of local sugar-cane farm- 
ers their own land to harvest. 

Dom Helder remains resolutely non- 
violent in his call for “revolution.” He re- 
spects the angry fervor of men like Che 
Guevara or Camilo Torres, who were 
willing “to sacrifice their lives” in their 
struggle. But he has only disdain for “the 


of visitors gather each day to seek advice 
or assistance. 

Only a habit that dates back to the 
seminary gives Dom Helder any time to 
himself—two hours when the rest of Re- 
cife is asleep. Every morning he rises 
from his hammock at 2 a.m. to pray, 
meditate, write letters or poetry until 4. 
Then he slips back into the hammock 
before rising again at 5 for early Mass 
—and another day as pastor of the poor 
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Tidings 

> With more than 12 million mem- 
bers, the Southern Baptist Convention is 
the nation’s largest Protestant denomi- 
nation, but hardly its most egalitarian 
Last week in Dallas, the 18,150 delegates 
to the Southern Baptists’ annual meeting 
overwhelmingly rejected increased pow- 
er for women in the denomination s 
leadership. The key decision of the del- 
egates was a defeat of a motion that 
would have required the denomination 
to include at least 20% women in 1s OF- 
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RELIGION 


ganizational makeup. Opponents of the 
measure cited the pitfalls of quotas, but 
this hardly seemed the issue when the 
delegates went even further, and voted 
to table a resolution that called for an 
end to discrimination against women in 
secular employment. 

> In the 30s and ‘40s, theological 
superstars like Reinhold Niebuhr and 
Paul Tillich hammered out modern def- 
initions of God and the Christian life 
in Manhattan's Union Theological Sem- 
inary. But Union has fallen on trou- 
bled days lately, caught up in inflation, 
problems of faculty and student recruit- 
ment and divergent opinions on the di- 
rection the school should be taking 
(TIME, Oct. 9, 1972]. One more sign of 
that uncertainty appeared this month, 
when Episcopal Bishop J. Brooke Mos- 
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UNION’S J. BROOKE MOSLEY AT HOME 
A question of direction. 


ley, 58, after 34 years as Union's pres- 
ident, announced his decision to resign. 

In recent years, there has been an 
exodus of well-known names from 
Union, climaxed last winter by the re- 
urement of Theologian Paul Lehmann. 
Replacements in theology are hard to 
come by because of Union's new stress 
on hiring blacks and women: there are 
simply not enough of either qualified for 
the posts. Moreover, the faculty has been 
sharply cut along with the student body. 

One vital problem that Union will 
have to solve is whether and how to re- 
store the discipline of traditional stud- 
ies. Students in the “60s were more in- 
terested in activist applications of 
theology, but now, Paul Lehmann ob- 
serves, “they are beginning to insist on 
serious attention to tradition as a cre- 
ative source for understanding contem- 
porary experience.” The issue concerns 
not only Union, but, increasingly, all the 
liberal Protestant seminaries and the 
varied denominations they serve. 
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Died. George Frazier, 63, acerbic, 
eccentric newspaper columnist; of lung 
cancer; in Cambridge, Mass. A self- 
styled Brahmin, Frazier was the Har- 
vard-honed son of a fire inspector. After 
making his name as a jazz critic, ubiqui- 
tous freelance and LIFE writer, the wide- 
ly read gadfly went on to ramble polysyl- 
labically about style, taste and whatever 
else he fancied in his Boston Herald and, 
later, Boston Globe columns. Proud of 
his image as a professional snob—he 
proclaimed the common man an “ill- 
clad, ill-spoken hooligan” —Frazier 
brought his own hot dogs to baseball 
games and named among his bétes 
noires white socks (“Shoot ‘em on sight. 
As bad as turtlenecks”). 

. 

Died. Miguel Angel Asturias, 74, 
Guatemalan novelist, diplomat and win- 
ner of the 1967 Nobel Prize for liter- 
ature; of a respiratory ailment and in- 
testinal tumor; in Madrid. A hulking 
man with strikingly saurian eyes, As- 
turias was a dedicated leftist. He spent 
much of his life abroad, either as a stu- 
dent, in diplomatic service or, when the 
Guatemalan government had taken one 
of its periodic swings to the extreme 
right, as an exile. His first major novel, 
The President, a searing indictment of 
a Guatemalan dictator, was followed by 
a trilogy blasting the imperialism of the 
United Fruit Co. in Latin America. In 
1966 he received the Lenin Peace Prize 
from the Soviet Union. 


J 

Died. Prince Henry William Fred- 
erick Albert, 74, Duke of Gloucester, 
third son of King George V of England; 
after a long illness; in Northampton- 
shire, England. Educated at Sandhurst, 
the Duke interrupted his military career 
to assume princely duties after his eldest 
brother Edward, Duke of Windsor, gave 
up his throne in 1936 to marry Ameri- 
can Divorcee Wallis Simpson. For his 
brother King George VI, Gloucester un- 
dertook a spate of ceremonial chores and 
overseas good-will missions; he also in- 
dulged his passion for riding, fox hunt- 
ing and polo. After serving as a high- 
ranking liaison officer in World War II, 
he spent a few years as an unpopular 
Governor General of Australia. Follow- 
ing the coronation of his niece Queen 
Elizabeth II in 1952, he continued to 
make the rounds as official emissary of 
the House of Windsor. 


. 

Died. Sholom Secunda, 79, versatile 
composer of 1,000 popular songs; of can- 
cer; in Manhattan. Already famed as a 
cantor, Secunda at the age of eight em- 
igrated to the U.S. from Russia, later 
graduated from Juilliard. In 1932 he 
whipped up Bei Mir Bistu Schein while 
sitting on a New York boardwalk, but 
together with Lyricist Jacob Jacobs sold 
the copyright five years later for $30. 


Soon picked up by a then obscure trio 
called the Andrews Sisters, the tune 
went on to gross $3 million by 1961, 
when the rights reverted to the authors. 
In the meantime Secunda had won dis- 
tinction as an orchestra leader and a 
composer of Jewish liturgical melodies 
and dozens of Yiddish musicals. 
. 

Died. Katharine Cornell, 81, em- 
press of the American theater; of pneu- 
monia; in Vineyard Haven, Mass. “Kit” 
Cornell grew up in Buffalo, where her fa- 
ther gave up a medical practice to man- 
age a playhouse. She joined the Wash- 
ington Square Players in New York in 
1917, did stock parts in Buffalo and De- 
troit, and caught the notice of Guthrie 
McClintic, a young director. They mar- 
ried in 1921, the year Cornell first played 
on Broadway, starting one of the the- 
ater’s most auspicious connubial collab- 
orations. During the 40 years of their 
marriage, McClintic directed Cornell in 
almost all of her roles. 

Dark, slinky, with a faintly Oriental 
mien and a marvelously adaptable 
mouth, Cornell was dubbed the Ameri- 
can Duse. After indelibly establishing 
her star status as the sultry Iris March in 
Michael Arlen’s The Green Hat, she lat- 
er chose rich dramatic roles in the 
“Katharine Cornell Presents” company 
she founded with McClintic in 1931. Its 
first production, The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street, featured Cornell as the con- 
sumptive Elizabeth Barrett. In 1933 
Cornell took the company on a land- 
mark 21,000-mile road trip through the 
US., bringing The Barretts, Shaw’s Can- 
didaand Romeo and Juliet to such places 
as Amarillo, Texas, and Portland, Me 
Cornell's fine eye for casting led her to 
offer early breaks to such talents as 
Gregory Peck and Orson Welles. She 
continued her throaty-voiced perfor- 
mances until 1961, when McClintic died 
and she retired. “I couldn't do anything 
after that,” she said. “He always gave me 
the security I needed.” 

Died. Eurico Gaspar Dutra, 89, con- 
servative, taciturn President of Brazil 
from 1946 to 1951; of a heart attack; in 
Rio de Janeiro. Pre-eminently a soldier, 
Dutra rose through military ranks to be- 
come war minister to Strongman Ge- 
tulio Vargas in 1936, belatedly latched 
onto the Allied wartime cause after 
years of vocal admiration for the Nazi 
forces, and was swept into the presiden- 
cy following Vargas’ ouster in 1945. 
Among the highlights of his honest, non- 
dictatorial but uninspired administra- 
tion were the outlawing of the Commu- 
nist Party and of casino gambling, at 
the time Brazil’s most lucrative indus- 
try. Dutra, who somewhat resembled a 
baby owl, lived an ascetic life in the pres- 
idential palace, retiring nightly at 8 and 
holding his first audiences at 5 a.m. 
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That's right 

In one modest body, eee pes created the 
impossible—a one piece FM/AM Stereo that 
sounds like a three piece 

The secret? 

Three powerful speakers each driven by 
different audio signals produce wide, well- 
separated sound waves 





ahead of the 





By mixing these waves 
speakers, our engineers achieved a startling 
effect 
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INE PIECE STER 


© + t 
Natural wide angle stereo 
“rom a not so ise unit 
ighing a mere 5% pounds, our nifty one 

; a stereo indicator light 
A stereo headphone jack 

And a built-in AC cord; so you can plug it 
in at home 

Or take it to the bee 

And there, aided | 
one piece, who knows? 

You may just attract a two piece 
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“I'd walk a million miles for a 
prosecutor's smile, maaaammmmyyyy!” 





“You see, he’s not a common criminal 
like us. He was chief law enforcement 


officer of the U.S.” 


“I wanna see Agnew’s lawyer!” 


pe?) 
. 








Watergate Bargains: 
Were They Necessary? 


Since the original Watergate break- 
in trial, only one defendant, Dwight 
Chapin, has been prosecuted all the 
way to a guilty verdict (he was con- 
victed of perjury). Meanwhile, one by 
one, Frederick LaRue, Jeb Magruder, 
Donald Segretti, John Dean, Egil 
Krogh, Herbert Porter, Herbert Kalm- 
bach, Richard Kleindienst and Charles 
Colson have all made bargains with 
the special prosecutor's office and plead- 
ed guilty to reduced offenses. If noth- 
ing else, their pleas have raised doubts 
among both civil libertarians and law- 
and-order hard-liners: Were the deals 
really necessary? 

By far the most controversial bar- 
gain was the one struck by former At- 
torney General Kleindienst. He faced a 
charge of having lied at his Senate con- 
firmation hearing when he denied that 
he had been subjected to presidential 
pressure in the ITT case. But instead of 
being tried for perjury, he was allowed 
to plead guilty to the misdemeanor of 
having “refused to answer” certain ques- 
tions. Many outside legal experts were 
astonished that Federal Judge George 
L. Hart Jr. accepted that strained ver- 
sion of Kleindienst’s act. They were even 
more surprised when the judge handed 
down a soft sentence: the statutory min- 
imum of one month in jail and a $100 
fine (both suspended). 

Higher-Ups. Embarrassed prosecu- 
tors blame Hart's leniency for most of 
the uproar which has prompted more 
and more questions about all Watergate 
plea bargains. The practice itself is lit- 
tle admired but long established in the 
US. judicial system, where it is used 
mainly to reduce the number of trials 
on already crowded court dockets. But 
this consideration is scarcely relevant to 
Watergate; federal prosecutors defend 
their use of bargained pleas on other 
grounds. For one thing, the bargains 
have meant sure, final convictions in 
many cases that might have been shaky 
in court. Also, the lesser Watergate cases 
must be settled quickly, prosecutors say, 
so that evidence developed with coop- 
erative defendants can be used against 
the higher-ups. 

So far, so good. But just how hard 
has Jaworski’s office been bargaining? 
Both Krogh and Colson were apparently 
allowed to enter pleas without first tell- 
ing the prosecutors what they know, Re- 
calling the deals he made as a federal 
prosecutor, Columbia Law Professor 
Abraham Sofaer says, “I always made 
sure what the evidence was. The indi- 
vidual involved has to become an ally 
of the Government in all respects.” 

The bargaining has also posed a tac- 
tical problem for the Watergate pros- 
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ecutors, as illustrated by the trial of John 
Mitchell and Maurice Stans in the SEc- 
Vesco case. While appearing for the 
prosecution, John Dean admitted that 
he hoped his testimony would help to 
hold down his own sentence; the jury 
consequently discounted most of what 
he said. Jaworski's office now seems to 
have decided that it is wiser to have sen- 
tences meted out before trying to use a 
bargained witness. So this week Colson 
will get his—as much as five years in 
prison plus up toa $5,000 fine 

Prosecutorial tactics aside, there is 
the matter of proportion. The average 
convicted auto thief can usually expect 
to serve three years in jail. Even mem- 
bers of the Watergate burglary team who 
pleaded guilty face as much as a 2)4- 
year minimum stretch behind bars. But 
thus far the heaviest sentence for those 
involved in the more direct abuse of the 
public trust has been Jeb Magruder’s 
ten-month minimum term on a Penn- 
sylvania prison farm. Justice Depart- 
ment officials argue that merely by 
acknowledging guilt the Watergate de- 
fendants pay a heavy human penalty in 
terms of shattered careers and families 
Yet the car thief's future and family life 
is just as thoroughly devastated—and he 
still serves a longer term. 

Rightly or wrongly, says Professor 
David Frohnmayer of the University of 
Oregon Law School, “a lot of people say 
that they think the high and mighty 
have not fallen as they should.” That 
perception began with Spiro Agnew’s 
jail-free plea last October on bribery and 
tax evasion charges. Says Boston De- 
fense Lawyer Joe Balliro: “I'm constant- 
ly exposed to people now who say, in 
effect, ‘Why can’t you get me a deal like 
Agnew got?’ Such attitudes are a re- 
minder of Felix Frankfurter’s celebrated 
caveat: “Justice must satisfy the appear- 
ance of justice.” For the special pros- 
ecutor’s office, that may be as tough a 
problem as actually getting the big 
Watergate figures to court. 


Trimming Miranda 


The fondest hope of many a War- 
ren Court critic has been that the Bur- 
ger Court would overturn the 1966 Mi- 
randa decision. That momentous piece 
of “strict construction” requires police 
to inform suspects of their rights to si- 
lence, to a lawyer—and to free counsel 
if they are indigent; it also bars the use 
in court of any statement obtained with- 
out a reminder of those rights. But in- 
stead of reversing Miranda outright, the 
new majority has opted for trimming, 
undercutting or blunting its reach. 

In recent years the court has held 
that an improperly obtained confession 
cAn be used to attack the credibility of 
a defendant who takes the stand to deny 
his guilt. It has also upheld a defendant's 
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They'll be learning their math— 

maybe even their chemistry —with 

the help of computers and other elec- 

tronic teaching aids. 

There will be new communications systems 
in their home, and new kinds of life-saving equip- 

ment at their local hospital. Probably all of the tech- 


nology that will make their lives richer and healthier 


hasn't even been developed yet. But one thing is 
certain: much of it will require electricity that’s gen- 
erated by nuclear power. 

There are 39 nuclear power plants operating 
in the U.S....and 176 more on the way. By 1985, 
more than 30% of America’s electric power will be 
produced by nuclear energy... freeing that much 
more of our petroleum reserves for the industries 
that depend wholly on them. Transportation and the 
production of synthetic fibers and plastics, for 
example. 


the average 9 year old 
wontt be so average. 









By 1985 









Of all the industries in America, our electric 
utilities are best able to work around the energy 
squeeze... because only they can take full advan- 
tage of our uranium resources on a large scale. And 
uranium is by far our least expensive energy fuel. 

Nuclear energy is the “now” energy. Indus 
trialized nations throughout the world are committed 
to it as the best answer to the growing need for 
electric power. And, in the future, the fast breeder 
nuclear reactor, which will generate more fuel than 
it consumes, will provide an almost limitless source 
of energy. 

The 9 year olds of 1985 haven't been born yet. 
But the energy that will help them live and learn... 
that’s already at work, at our electric power companies. 


| POWER 
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1 “My secrets of a successful car pool—free.” 


“Shell asked me to write this free booklet to help you handle 
14 of the biggest car pool problems —and 6 smaller ones.” 


SSS “Here are some of the subjects. 
—— SS How to organize a car pool. How to 
keep it running smoothly. What to 
do with chain smokers, gossips, 
fresh-air fiends. And how to cure 
chronic late-comers. 7 
“T began car pooling it to work in ana 
1970. It was the money that ‘yy 
made me doit. I’ve been saving $62 sv 
and change every month. ( 
“But it wasn’t long before I xy 
realized you’d soon forget the C 
money if you weren’t enjoying ‘ ~— 
the ride. want 
Bernie’s “Sol began jotting down some > os 
ulterior guidelines for neophyte car poolers , 
mouve here at Shell. Now my basic do’s 
and don’t’s have suddenly become 
material for this booklet. 
“It’s yours for the asking. 
») (Sorry, one to a customer.) 
Y, Send a postal card to Shell Oil 
Company, Dept. CP-1A, 
P.O. Box 53083, Houston, 
Texas 77053.” 
— Bernie Smith, 
Shell Representative, 
Consumer Relations 
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2 “The weather here can be freezing and 


miserable in the winter, but there’s oil here.’ Xe N 
— Toby Richesin, Shell Foreman q 


“This is Shell’s Platform A in Cook Inlet, 
Alaska. We’re not complaining. Getting oil is 
no cinch anywhere. And we’ve learneda 
healthy respect for this rugged land, and try r 
to protect it.” 

“I’ve been working for Shell here in the 
Inlet for eight years now. Back in 1967 we 
began injecting water down into this oil field. ; ae 

“It costs more money, but thanks to the added ae 
push of the water, we’re able to get more oil.” 
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3 “Shell cooked up this 
simple test to show why 
you get better gasoline 
mileage with radial tires.” 
John Thomas, Shell Tire Engineer 









“We took two closely matched cars. Put 
radials on one, bias-ply tires on the other. 
And coasted the cars down a hill. 

“The one with the radials rolled farther. 
Why? Because radials have less rolling 
resistance. It’s as simple as that. And this 
backed up what we learned in earlier highway 
tests where we found that radials gave 5 percent 
better gasoline mileage than bias-ply tires. 

“At Shell, we’re proud of the fact that we 
were the first oil company to market our own 
brand of steel belted radial tires.” 







People 
working 
with energy 





Today, people want a great tasting 
cigarette. They also want that cigarette to 
be low in “tar” and nicotine. 

To make a cigarette that does both is 
not a simple job. 

But nothing’s simple anymore. 

And we knew that. That’s why we 


were prepared to concentrate our time, our 


experience, our technical knowledge into 
making just such a cigarette. 

Multifilter. 

Through a very intricate blending 
process and a most modern filtering 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined | 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | 





13 mg. “tar,” 0 9 mq nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report, Mar.'74 


Life just isn't that 





simple anymore. 


system, we’ve managed to lower the 
“tar” and nicotine content and still give you 
a cigarette that tastes like a cigarette with 
full rich flavor for you to enjoy. 

And you'll know it yourself the 
minute you taste... 


Benson & Hedges. 


Multifilter 
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guilty plea, even though he did not know 
that the confession he had given was in- 
admissible at a full trial. Last week the 
court nibbled at Miranda again 

Accused Rapist Thomas W. Tucker 
had been told of his rights to silence and 
counsel—but not that he could have a 
court-appointed lawyer if he was unable 
to pay for one. His interrogation came 
before the Miranda decision. His trial 
came afterward, and none of his state- 
ments at the time of arrest were intro- 
duced. But damaging evidence came 
from a witness who, Tucker had told 
his police questioners, was a friend who 
would corroborate his alibi. Tucker's at- 
torneys argued that the name of the wit- 
ness had been obtained as the “fruit” of 
the improper interrogation and so 
should be barred. 

Speaking for the majority, Justice 
William Rehnquist declared that the 
law “cannot realistically require that po- 
licemen investigating serious crimes 
make no errors whatsoever.” Barring 
Tucker's statements at the trial was a 
sufficient response to the police failure 
to tell him he could have a free lawyer. 
The testimony of Tucker's friend, Rehn- 
quist concluded, could properly be used 
because it served the trial purpose of dis- 
covering the pertinent facts. Moreover, 
banning the testimony was not likely to 
deter similar police misconduct in the 
future, since the police misconduct in 
this case preceded Miranda 

In dissent, William Douglas protest- 
ed that a defendant’s constitutional 
rights could not be brushed aside by such 
a weighing of competing interests. He 
pointed out that each of the Miranda 
warnings had been held “fundamental 
with respect to the Fifth Amendment 
privilege’ against self-incrimination. 
The present court may not be willing to 
declare itself openly hostile to Miranda, 
but it clearly no longer considers the pre- 
scribed warnings as rock-hard funda- 
mentals of American justice 


Perfectly Legal 


As he snatches the deed to her home 
from the poor heroine, the movie vil- 
lain always sneers that “it’s all perfect- 
ly legal.” In real life, eviction can be 
just as cruel. One spring day in 1972 
when some prospective buyers stopped 
by, Lillian K. Ware, 58, a black private 
nurse, learned for the first time that she 
no longer owned her $25,000 home in 
Evanston, IIl.; the title had been taken 
over some months before by a local real 
estate speculator. Barring some legal 
miracle, Mrs. Ware’s subsequent two- 
year court battle against tough lawyers 
and a notably harsh Illinois tax-delin- 
quency law will end this week, when she 
is forced to leave the home in which 
she has lived for 24 years. The reason: 
she neglected to pay a 1968 tax bill that 
came to all of $41.57. 

The villain in Mrs. Ware’s case is 
a tax law enacted by the Illinois leg- 
islature two decades ago. Drafted with 
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MRS. WARE IN FRONT OF HER HOME 
The judges were satisfied. 


the help of real estate operators, the 
measure authorizes local governments 
to auction off a two-month-overdue 
property-tax bill—if the owner does not 
respond to a warning notice within three 
weeks. The buyer of the overdue bill 
can take full title to the property two 
years later—again, after giving notice 
— if the owner has paid no part of the 
taxes or the interest. Ostensibly, the 
law is meant to provide an incentive 
for private enforcement of property tax- 
es. Indeed, the rate of Illinois property- 
tax delinquencies has dropped from 33% 
to 3%. But the law has also proved to 
be highly profitable for professional 
speculators, who buy up tax bills in 
the hope they will get at least a few prop- 
erties for next to nothing. 

One such speculator, Chicago Attor- 
ney David R. Gray, bought Mrs. Ware’s 
$41.57 bill—the last of ten annual in- 
Stallments on a special assessment for 
the paving of an alley behind her home. 
There is significant doubt about Mrs. 
Ware's claim that she was never noti- 
fied by Gray that she owed him the 
taxes. But her lawyers have pointed out 
that in 1968, when she was hospitalized 
with a heart condition, she asked a law- 
yer to check out her tax liabilities; he 
found a $500 debt for general taxes, 
which was promptly paid, and he missed 
the paving-assessment installment. 

When she learned the trouble she 
was in, Mrs. Ware offered to pay the tax 
—plus interest and penalties. Gray was 
not interested. The case has been up to 
both the Illinois and U.S. Supreme 
Courts, but almost every judge has 
seemed satisfied that a speculator can in- 
deed get a $25,000 home for $41.57 in 
unpaid taxes, evict the owner and sell it 
for all he can. In Illinois, that is—as 
they say in the movies—perfectly legal 





Imp of the Perverse 


THE WORLD OF LENNY BRUCE 
Assembled by FRANK SPEISER 


To Lenny Bruce, hypocrisy was the 
prime obscenity. He wanted to exorcise 
it publicly. He wanted the hypocrite in 
each member of the audience to con- 
fess and condemn himself. He was a 
messianic imp of the perverse who want- 
ed to cleanse souls through blasphemy, 
to free language with four-letter words, 
to restore nudity and copulation and nat- 
ural bodily functions to the innocent 
purposes of nature. 

He both succeeded and failed. He 
certainly brought about a change in 
inner attitudes, so that the comic ma- 
terial for which he was scorned and 
prosecuted meets with relatively easy 
acceptance today. Outwardly, little has 
changed. The substance of the first two- 
thirds of this one-man show—a toilet- 
training routine, assorted scatology. 
corrosively Jewish anti-Semitic  by- 
play—could no more find its way into 
print in most publications now than 
when Bruce first delivered it in the 
‘50s and ‘60s. Most supper-club man- 
agers would still label it as “sick.” 

The last third of The World of Len- 
ny Bruce re-creates the shrunken court- 
room hell of the beaten man. It is Au- 
thor-Actor Frank Speiser’s indubitable 
triumph, a coruscatingly impressive dis- 
play of acting skill. His mind chatters, 
his hands tremble with terminal with- 
drawal symptoms. He is a burnt-out case 
spilling his legal papers and tapes while 
the cool, disembodied voice of the law 
tells him that his case is closed. Merely 
to look at him is to be terribly moved 
one beholds the dumb, spent eyes of the 
fox at the end of hunt. ®T.E.Kalem 


KEN HOWARD 





FRANK SPEISER IN LENNY BRUCE 
Cleanse through blasphemy. 
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Legacies of the Dance 


Motion? It is not the first word to 
come to mind when one looks at the rit- 
ual masks, figures and fetishes in the 
show called “African Art in Motion” 
now on display in Washington, D.C. 
Locked in the National Gallery's glass 
cases, chastely spotlighted, such objects 
are seen by the Western eye as immo- 
bile, like any other sculpture. 

In a symbolic sense they have been 
frozen still more by Western art histo- 
ry, which has tended to interest itself in 
African art only to the extent that it 
was cannibalized by Picasso, Braque, 
Brancusi and other European artists, be- 
coming a font of style for cubism and ex- 
pressionism. This helped Europeans see 
it as “real” art, instead of mere curios 
or portable anthropological data. Still, 
the stereotype must be got rid of before 
African art can be understood in rela- 
tion to its original audience. 

All African visual art issues from 
cultures permeated by the dance. (Move- 
ment, one might say, is to tribal art what 


ASHANTI MOTHER & CHILD 





print is to Western art.) The mask one 
admires in the museum once had a danc- 
er’s head inside it; the carved figure em- 
bodies meanings that are entirely based 
on gesture and posture. Art Historian 
Robert Thompson, in showing these 
works drawn from the superb African 
collection owned by Katherine White in 
Los Angeles, demonstrates the canons 
of African motion across the diversity 





NIGERIAN MASK 


of regional cultures: Dan and Dogon, 
Yoruba and Ogoni, Luba and Ashanti, 
Benin and Ejagham. 

Western ideas of form and psycho- 
logical theories of “body language” are 
inadequate to deal with African imag- 
ery, though it has something to do with 
both. A European is apt to seek the 
meaning of a work like the modern 
Ashanti wood carving of a mother and 
child from Ghana in its harmony of 
shapes: the massive, fluid bulges of hair, 
the delicate formal rhyme between the 
points of nose, chin and conical breasts, 
and so forth. But when Thompson 
showed it to an African, his response to 
what seemed “universal” in the sculp- 
ture was quite different. “She is purely 
there. She gives milk to the child. She se- 
cures his body with the other hand. She 
is sitting well, like a person of charac- 
ter.” And this quality of presence, of 
being “purely there,” extends itself 
through a language of moral posture. 

Just as sitting suggests permanence, 
calm and repose, so the act of balancing 
—as seen in the Yoruba “Gelede” masks 
with animals riding their heads and in 
the figures on houseposts or columns 
—indicates a harmonious equilibrium 
with the world and its spirit forces. 


Kneeling “conveys belief that life de- 
mands the beautiful giving of the self to 
persons of honor.” A standing posture 
implicitly suggests power, life, fortitude, 
kingliness—as in (amid a host of other 
examples) the sacred fetishes of Zaire, 
wooden figures into which tribesmen 
ceremonially hammer nails as a proof 
of moral integrity; the fetish, they be- 
lieve, will kill any evil-spirited person 
who adds a nail to it. 

The White collection includes a su- 
perb variety of masks, from cumbrous 
affairs that need an athlete to lift them 
to a wooden Ogoni mask from Nigeria, 
with its curving protrusion of lips like a 
bird’s beak, too small to fit a human 
head. Thompson has included films 
showing how these personifications of 
spirit and moral forces are used in com- 
munal dances: Gaa Wree-Wre, for in- 
stance, the Dan personification of “ideal 
justice,” with its white-rimmed eyes, 
worn in a dance characterized by pon- 
derous walking and sitting. 

When the exhibition at the Nation- 
al Gallery closes on Aug. 18, Washing- 
tonians will still be able to consult an 
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Helmet mask: Bobo, Upper Volta 
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Bring your new car to Ziebart. We'll 
rustproof it, then give you a money-back guarantee 
against rust-through for 5 years or 50,000 miles. 
Because we've got the technicians with the training 
to do it right. 

We'll use nine patented spray tools, and 
a unique sealant that’s attracted to metal and actu- 
ally creeps into welded seams. 

We'll get inside the doors and boxed-in 
areas of your car’s body. We'll coat the wheel wells, 
underbody, engine and trunk compartments and all 
the other places where rust starts. And when we've 
finished (24 hours later), your car will be really rust- 





proof. Just like the million others we've rustproofed 
to date. And the vehicles in over a thousand major 
fleets. 

Or...don’t bring your new car to us. 
Settle for undercoating or car dealer “rustproofing.” 
Have it “rustproofed” by a would-be competitor or 
do nothing at all. It doesn’t matter much, Because 
you'll probably end up with rust anyway. 

There’s only one Ziebart rustproofing 
process. And there’s only one place to get it — 
through authorized Ziebart rustproofing centers. 
Nothing else is comparable. 

Take your choice. Us. Or rust. 


Auto -Truck Rustproofing 


(Ziebart 
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important African collection: that of the 
Museum of African Art, housed in sev- 
en Victorian houses and now in its 
twelfth year, newly fortified by the col- 
lection and archives (almost 100,000 
photographs) of the late Eliot Elisofon. 
No other photographer has ever covered 
Africa with more energy and knowledge 
than Elisofon, who contributed to LIFE 
for 35 years and was one of the first trust- 
ees of the Museum of African Art. Eli- 
sofon’s collection of African art com- 
prised more than 600 pieces, including 
some masterpieces: a delicately incised, 
ocher-painted Bobo mask from the Up- 
per Volta, with its fantastically ramify- 
ing headgear (see color page); the im- 
posing Senufo figure of a hornbill, with 
its swollen body and spread wings in- 
tended both as a carrier of souls and as 
a fertility symbol; and a magnificent Ba- 
songe mask from Zaire, the face and 
forehead incised in flowing parallel lines 
and then covered with white clay, the 
lips transformed into a jutting prism 
with a star-shaped hole in it—the very 
embodiment, one might suppose, of au- 
thoritative and ordered eloquence. Com- 
bined with the other resources of the 
Museum of African Art, Elisofon’s leg- 
acy should be a lasting benefit to the 
capital ® Robert Hughes 


The Rothko Tangle 


The most labyrinthine art trial in 
decades goes into summer recess this 
week. Since it began in mid-February 
in Manhattan, the “Rothko case” has in- 
volved seven different teams of lawyers, 
produced more than 8,000 pages of tran- 
script and run up a probable $500,000 
in costs—and the case for the defense 
has not yet begun. From the plaintiffs’ 
side, at least, the cast is Dickensian: the 
suicide artist, the wronged daughter, a 
brace of crooked or bungling trustees 
and a villain—Machiavelli and Scrooge 
McDuck rolled up in one banker's suit. 
That candidate appears to be Francis 
Kenneth Lloyd, founder of Marlborough 
Gallery Inc. and the most powerful in- 
ternational art dealer to have emerged 
since World War II (TIME, June 25, 
1973). 

After Abstract Expressionist Paint- 
er Mark Rothko opened his veins in his 
Manhattan studio four years ago, his es- 
tate of 798 paintings was divided be- 
tween his two children and a founda- 
tion for struggling older artists. His 
dealer was Marlborough. Marlborough 
immediately signed a contract with the 
estate’s executors (one of whom was 
Marlborough Treasurer-Secretary Ber- 
nard Reis) to buy 100 choice Rothkos 
outright for $1.8 million, payable with- 
out interest over twelve years—an ef- 
fective average price of $13,000 apiece 
at a time when, the plaintiffs allege, 
Rothkos were going on the open mar- 
ket for between $40,000 and $60,000. 
Moreover, the remaining 698 pictures 
were to be sold on consignment, and 
Marlborough was to get a 50% commis- 
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DEALER FRANK LLOYD 
The cast is Dickensian. 


sion, a huge cut in view of Rothko’s in- 
ternational fame. Since then, 70 of the 
consigned pictures have been sold. 

The plaintiffs—Rothko’s daughter 
Kate, 23, and son Christopher, 10, to- 
gether with the New York state attor- 
ney general—brought suit in the fall of 
1971. They claimed that the artist's three 
executors have conspired with Marlbor- 
ough to “waste the assets” of the estate 
through “self-dealing.” They also allege 
that some of Marlborough’s consign- 
ment sales were not bona fide but rath- 
er a way of shunting the paintings 
through other companies at a low first 
price, so that the estate’s share of the 
sales would stay low. 

For example, two Rothko paintings 
were sold to the Liechtenstein firm of 
Galleria Bernini (two of whose direc- 
tors also sit on the boards of four Mar!- 





PAINTER MARK ROTHKO 
The price was high. 
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borough shells). The Galleria paid $140,- 
000 for them, of which the estate 
received $84,000. But Mrs. Paul Mellon 
wanted those very Rothkos so ardently, 
Lloyd testified, that Marlborough 
bought them back from Galleria Ber- 
nini for a whopping $420,000 and then 
resold them to her for that amount. 
“Since the price was so high,” Lloyd said 
with benign altruism, “I didn’t want to 
profit from it.” Yet if the sale to Mrs 
Mellon had been direct, the estate would 
have received $210,000. 

Lloyd began as the insouciant star 
of the courtroom. The atmosphere be- 
came heavier last week as the plaintiffs 
attorney Edward Ross pressed on with 
the contention that Marlborough, antic- 
ipating a preliminary injunction barring 
further sales on consignment without the 
court’s permission, had cooked up some 
complex deals to remove 35 Rothkos 
from the court's jurisdiction. Not so, said 
Lloyd, producing documents to show 
that in January and February of 1972 
—months before the injunction was is- 
sued in June—he had sold the 35 Roth- 
kos to four wealthy collectors, including 
20 to Italian Industrialist Count Paolo 
Marinotti. 

A funny thing happened, however, 
to 14 of Marinotti’s paintings. They were 
included in a Rothko retrospective that 
toured Europe, finishing on May 8 at 
the Musée d’Art Moderne in Paris. But 
when the show closed, the Rothkos were 
shipped back to Marlborough in New 
York, rather than to their alleged own- 
er Marinotti in Europe. 

Endless Speculation. The plain- 
tiffs’ next assertions were yet more star- 
tling. Rothko’s much-traveled paintings 
went almost immediately back to Eu- 
rope, this time by costly air freight. Ross 
thinks it significant that they were 
rushed back directly after the injunction 
against sales went into action on June 
23. By June 29, Ross claimed, 19 of Mar- 
inotti’s 20 Rothkos, among others, were 
in a warehouse in Zurich where, if they 
had not yet been sold, they would have 
been out of U.S. jurisdiction. In Ross’s 
view, this haste suggests an intent to de- 
fraud. In Marlborough’s, it is merely ev- 
idence of a brisk desire to keep the decks 
cleared by moving sold commodities 
along. At the trial, Lloyd produced car- 
bons of several documents substantiat- 
ing his side of the story and contended 
that the Rothkos’ arrival in New York 
was caused by the blunder of someone in 
the Paris museum (“I'm not responsible 
for the French government making a 
mistake”), Other discrepancies of docu- 
ments and dating, said Lloyd, were the 
fault of “stupid secretaries.” 

Till it reconvenes, the Rothko trial 
will furnish the art world with endless 
speculation. But in the meantime two 
things seemed certain: the trial will drag 
on for months after the defense opens 
in August, and when all the legal costs 
are paid, there could be precious little 
left for either Rothko’s children or the 
artists he wanted to help. 
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Wages Start to Soar 


Bad as it has been, the raging U.S. 
inflation would have been much worse 
if it had not been for the almost saint- 
ly patience that workers have shown 
in accepting modest wage increases. 
Now the patience seems to be evap- 
orating. A sudden upsurge in pay rais- 
es threatens to give the inflationary spi- 
ral another whirl. 

In the twelve months through April, 
average hourly wages of US. private 
nonfarm workers rose a mere 6.3%, 
trailing far behind a 10% rise in con- 
sumer prices. But in May, the first month 
after the death of wage-price controls, 
workers’ wages rose at a stunning an- 
nual rate of 19.1%. Though that prob- 
ably was a statistical fluke, Otto Eck- 
stein, a member of TIME’s Board of 
Economists, calculates that wages and 
benefits for the current quarter will go 
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up at an annual rate of 9.2%, and that 
the rate will rise, to 9.8% in the fourth 
quarter. Experts at the Government's 
Cost of Living Council fear that Eck- 
stein’s figures may be too conservative. 
Says Charles McDonald, head of the Of- 
fice of Wage Stabilization: “There is def- 
initely a trend now toward the building 
of a wage explosion.” 

Since the end of controls, new union 
contracts have been providing some 
startling raises, especially in the often 
pace-setting construction industry. Two 
weeks ago, San Francisco plumbers and 
pipefitters won a one-year raise of near- 
ly 18%. Welders and other metal crafts- 
men in Portland, Ore., signed a contract 
that will raise their hourly rate a min- 
imum of 38% by October 1976. Delta 
Air Lines pilots recently won a 25% to 
30% raise over 26 months. 

Up the Escalator. Workers are 
showing a new determination to strike, 
if necessary, to win catch-up wage in- 
creases. In the first week of June, more 
than 300,000 workers were idle in 523 
strikes, the highest number for a com- 
parable week in 15 years. Last week 
some 110,000 strikers in the men’s cloth- 
ing industry went back to work under a 
contract that will raise their pay about 
10% the first year (see following story). 
Escalator clauses in union contracts are 
further increasing pay; Eckstein calcu- 
lates that an escalator in the steel pact 
will raise wages in that industry 44% 
to 5% this year all by itself. Finally, Eck- 
stein believes that many nonunion em- 
ployers are handing out generous across- 
the-board wage boosts that they feel they 
can no longer avoid in a time of double- 
digit inflation. 

Reversing the speedup in wages will 
be difficult, if not impossible. Workers 
have a genuine grievance: as pay has 
trailed prices, inflation has lowered their 
standard of living. David Grove, also 
of TIME’s Board of Economists, figures 
that real disposable personal income 
(that is, take-home pay adjusted for 
price increases) has dropped for the 
past four quarters; in the first quarter 
of 1974 it fell at an annual rate of 
5.6%. That is a longer and deeper drop 
in purchasing power than occurred dur- 
ing any of the five recognized US. post- 
war recessions. Unfortunately, employ- 
ers cannot absorb outsized wage 
increases through higher productivity. 
Output per man-hour of the nonfarm 
work force actually dropped at an an- 
nual rate of 3.5% in the first quarter. 
Thus a wage explosion will only force 
more of the price increases that have 
made past pay rises meaningless. 
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MEDIATOR W.J. USERY JR. 


Top Troubleshooter 


Talks between men’s suit makers 
and the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers had reached an impasse that moved 
the normally peaceful union to launch 
its first strike in 53 years. Then W.J. 
(“Bill”) Usery Jr., director of the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
stepped in. Knocking labor and man- 
agement heads together during three 
days of protracted bargaining sessions, 
he coaxed the two sides to make peace. 
The new pact, ratified by 90% of the 
union’s members last week, will raise 
hourly wages from $3.60 to $4.60 over 
the next three years, provide an esca- 
lator to protect the purchasing power of 
the wages, and substantially sweeten 
pensions. 

It was a routine performance for Us- 
ery (pronounced Us-ery), who in five 
years in Washington has solved more 
than a score of seemingly intractable dis- 
putes. Among his coups: settlements of 
airline, railroad and postal strikes, and 
an agreement that stopped violent high- 
way protests by independent truckers 
during the energy crisis. 

Now Usery faces his biggest chal- 
lenge. Already, the 483-member FMCS 
is having to mediate more strikes than 
at any time since it started keeping rec- 
ords in 1959. Last week Usery himself 
was involved not only in the clothing 
strike, but also in helping to arrange a 
settlement of a 116-day walkout staged 
by 7,600 workers against Whirlpool 
Corp. in Evansville, Ind. More trouble 
looms later this year in critical coal and 
longshore negotiations. Says Usery: 
“There is now under way a tremendous 
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pressure for higher wages to come to 
grips with inflation and for cost-of- 
living adjustments.” He adds, “No con- 
tract is going to make it without these in- 
gredients.” Usery, 50, is a big, backslap- 
ping former welder from Georgia, with 
folksy charm and an almost uncanny 
knack for sensing areas of agreement be- 
tween negotiators who have been curs- 
ing each other out. Before joining the 
Government, first as an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor and since last year as 
head of the mediation service, he was a 
regional coordinator for the Internation- 
al Association of Machinists and Aero- 
space Workers. When tempers get short 
in a bargaining session, he is quite will- 
ing to let both sides take out their anger 
on him. Says he: “If they want to make 
me into a pissing post, that’s O.K. if it’s 
necessary for a settlement.” 

Too Tired. Usery also has an in- 
credible store of energy that enables him 
to keep bargaining sessions going so long 
that the disputants become simply too 
tired to fight any more. Example: dur- 
ing the impassioned, politically charged 
1973 Philadelphia teachers’ strike, Us- 
ery kept one session going for 32 hours, 
called a three-hour break, then resumed 
the bargaining. “We felt even worse af- 
ter the nap,” one participant recalls, 
“but Usery looked just great. The 
thought of having to go another 32 hours 
was so appalling that a new atmosphere 
of work settled over the room.” That ses- 
sion produced an agreement—20 hours 
later 

Usery, a Democrat, is about the only 
top Administration official who gets 
along well with the leaders of the AFL- 
Clo. Last year he accepted an offer to be- 
come the AFL-CIO’s director of organi- 
zation and field services, the No. 3 job 
in the union hierarchy and a position 
that would make him a candidate to suc- 
ceed President George Meany. He 
changed his mind when President Nix- 
on appointed him to be a special assis- 
tant for labor relations. Some union 
leaders would like to see Usery become 
Secretary of Labor because the incum- 
bent Peter J. Brennan has, among other 
things, opposed minimum-wage legisla- 
tion that big labor favored. Should Bren- 
nan stay on, though, Usery would still 
be the Administration's top labor trou- 
bleshooter, and for the foreseeable fu- 
ture that promises to be more than a 
full-time job 


GOLD 
Alchemy in Prices 


As far as price goes, gold is a schizo- 
phrenic commodity. For individuals, it 
is worth what the law of supply and de- 
mand dictates: at last week’s end about 
$160 per oz. But as part of the inter- 
national monetary system, its worth is 
fixed by fiat at precisely $42.22 per oz. 
In effect, nations that have gold reserves 
are stuck with a frozen asset in their 
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vaults. Because they must exchange gold 
among themselves only at the low “of- 
ficial” price, they have been unwilling 
to use bullion even as collateral in ar- 
ranging international loans. 

At an international monetary meet- 
ing last week, the finance ministers of 
ten leading financial powers solved the 
problem with an almost alchemic com- 
promise—yet another price for gold. 
Henceforth, borrower and lender coun- 
tries can negotiate a value between 
themselves for gold used as collateral in 
international loans. That value would be 
closer to the market price than the of- 
ficial price, probably somewhere be- 
tween $100 and $120 per oz. today. 

The agreement provides relief for 
economically depressed nations, like It- 
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year.” The prospect may please citizens 
who find something reassuring about the 
clunk of bullion in their mattresses, but 
owning gold is hardly the inflation-proof 
investment of popular mythology. In- 
deed, U.S. speculators will discover that 
the market for gold is as erratic as those 
for silver, cotton and potatoes. 


FUEL 


The No-Lead Era 


Along with such conventional labels 
as regular and premium, a third sign is 
popping up at U.S. gasoline stations: un- 
leaded. Until recently, unleaded gas has 
been available only in small amounts. 





FRENCHMAN DISPLAYING GOLD BAR WORTH ABOUT $5,000 AT CURRENT PRICES 
Yet another value for an already schizophrenic commodity. 


aly, that happen to have large gold re- 
serves. Many other financially beset 
countries, such as India, do not have 
large gold reserves. Thus, U.S. Treasury 
Officials doubt that much gold will actu- 
ally be used as collateral in the future. 

U.S. policymakers want to remove 
gold from the world monetary system al- 
together. A start was made last week 
when monetary officials agreed to peg 
Special Drawing Rights (money created 
out of thin air by the International Mon- 
etary Fund) to the value of 16 world cur- 
rencies rather than to gold. The move 
may transmute the yellow metal into a 
simple commodity for industrial users 
and speculators—whose numbers may 
soon include U‘S. citizens. 

Last week Treasury Secretary Wil- 
liam E. Simon testified to Congress that 
he favors lifting the 40-year ban on own- 
ership of bullion by U.S. citizens. Nixon 
already has legal authority to permit 
Americans to own gold, and Simon said 
that he hoped to recommend that the 
President do so “before the end of the 


By order of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, however, it must be offered 
after July 1 by all stations pumping 200,- 
000 or more gallons annually—about 
half of the 220,000 gas stations in the 
nation. The unleaded era will be one 
of added expense for many drivers, 
and it is opening amid considerable 
controversy. 

The new fuel can be used in any 
car with a low-compression engine not 
requiring the antiknock properties of 
leaded gas. But it will be indispensable 
in all but a few 1975-model cars. The 
great majority of those cars will be fit- 
ted with catalytic converters that change 
noxious exhaust fumes to harmless gas- 
es. The lead in ordinary gasoline fouls 
the converters. Indeed, as little as two 
tanks of leaded gas will “poison” a con- 
verter; to replace it could cost the mo- 
torist up to $150. So automakers will 
equip their 1975 models with smaller- 
than-usual filler pipes leading into the 
gas tanks. Conventional gasoline nozzles 
will not fit into them; only special, small- 
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$X-70 DISCOUNT SALE 


er nozzles used to dispense unleaded gas 
will go inside. 

The fuel will cost drivers 2¢ or 3¢ per 
gal. more than leaded regular gas, and 
General Motors executives, in a rare dif- 
ference of opinion with the oil industry, 
have questioned whether the price pre- 
mium is necessary (oil chiefs say that re- 
fining costs make it so). The American 
Automobile Association, traditionally 
supersensitive to anything that could in- 
convenience motorists, worries that 
owners of 1975 cars in many rural areas 
will have to drive long distances before 
coming across a station big enough to be 
selling unleaded gas. AAA Officials also 
fear that many stations that do carry the 
new fuel will not get the small nozzles re- 
quired to dispense it in time: only three 
companies are making the nozzles, and 
one has been struck recently. 

No Third Pump. Federal officials 
concede that the changeover to unlead- 
ed gas may create some minor problems. 
The environmental agency will require 
an additional 10,000 stations in sparse- 
ly populated areas to offer unleaded fuel, 
and predicts that most smaller outlets 
for major oil companies will take on the 
new gas voluntarily. Altogether, the EPA 
estimates that in only 41 of the nation’s 
3,000-odd counties will motorists have 
to drive more than a few miles to find un- 
leaded gas. Agency officials also note 
that 300,000 small nozzles have already 
been produced and are in wide distri- 
bution. In a pinch, any stations that can- 
not get the small nozzles can pump the 
new fuel through standard nozzles and 
a funnel into 1975 cars. That leaves one 
further problem: Many gas stations that 
have only two pumps will not add a third 
to dispense unleaded, but will drop pre- 
mium gas in favor of the new fuel. So 
drivers of some high-powered older cars 
built to run on premium gas may have 
to look around a bit to find the high-oc- 
tane fuel. 
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CORPORATIONS 
Lights and Shadows 


For one of Wall Street’s alltime 
favorite glamour issues, Polaroid Corp. 
stock has been looking remarkably be- 
draggled lately. In May 1972 the price 
hit 149%, as optimism spread about 
the supersophisticated SX-70 self- 
developing color camera that Chairman 
Edwin H. Land had dramatically dem- 
onstrated to shareholders a month ear- 
lier at the annual meeting. The stock 
then rode a roller coaster (see chart) as 
great expectations about the camera al- 
ternated with apprehension about sales 
and technical difficulties. But in the past 
year or so, the lows have been getting 
steadily lower. Two weeks ago, negative 
brokerage-house reports knocked al- 
most 20 points off the price in two days, 
pushing it to a low of 36%. By last week 
it had struggled back to 41—still less 
than half its high for the year. 

Actually, the sales picture on the 
SX-70 is at worst a mixture of lights and 
shadows. The camera certainly cannot 
be called a flop; since it belatedly went 
into nationwide distribution last fall, 
more than 700,000 have been sold, an 
exceptionally big number for a high- 
priced new camera. The catch is that al- 
most all sales are being made at dis- 
counts, some as deep as $65 below the 
list price of $180. Since stores buy the 
camera for $120 (less an $8 rebate for 
each one they sell), the SX-70 gener- 
ates a slim retail profit at best. Many 
stores are selling it to draw customers 
and build a market for film sales, on 
which both the stores and Polaroid ex- 
pect to make their real profits. 

Polaroid officials admit that film 
sales are below their high original ex- 
pectations, but they will not say how 
much below, They blame a lackluster 
economy that makes users less inclined 
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to stock up on film, despite discounts of 
up to $1.40 off the film’s list price of 
$6.90 for a ten-picture pack. Stock an- 
alysts relate reports of dead batteries in 
some early film packs, while camera ex- 
perts say picture quality has sometimes 
suffered from poor chemical distribution 
inside the film pack. The company has 
been eliminating the bugs. 

Polaroid is not yet making much 
profit from the new camera. Indeed, be- 
tween 1969 and 1973, the company’s 
sales rose from $522 million to $701 mil- 
lion, but profits dropped from $71 mil- 
lion to $52 million, largely because of 
the heavy costs of SX-70 development. 
Now the company says it has passed the 
break-even point on SX-70 manufactur- 
ing costs and that the brisk retail pace 
of the SX-70 lately accounted for much 
of a first-quarter sales rise of 8% to $147 
million. Still, earnings on SX-70 sales 
were not great enough to offset a sales 
decline in Polaroid’s older and profit- 
able Colorpack line; first-quarter earn- 
ings dipped to $10 million from $11 mil- 
lion a year earlier. 

Revised Predictions. The prob- 
lems have had an explosive impact on 
Wall Street, which had been entertain- 
ing itself with sky-high earnings fore- 
casts. About two years ago, for example, 
Analyst Ralph Kaplan of Oppenheimer 
& Co. was predicting that Polaroid prof- 
its would rise to $8.35 a share by 1976, v. 
a record $2.19 in 1969—an expectation 
that even Polaroid executives thought 
absurd. Recently Kaplan revised his 
prediction of 1976 earnings to a far more 
conservative $4.35 a share—still more 
than 2)4 times the $1.58 a share that the 
company actually earned in 1973. The 
stock has been hypersensitive to such 
concessions to reality because, as recent- 
ly as last summer, it sold for a dizzying 
90 times earnings. By last week, the 
price-earnings ratio had come down toa 
more modest—and realistic—25. 
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We think 
there ought to be a law against 


crippling medical costs. 


The specter of prolonged illness 
and the crushing financial costs that 
accompany it are too overwhelm- 
ing for any family, any individual, any 
of us to face without help. 

It's time that the private sector, 
in the form of the health insurance 
companies and all the people who 
make you well, joined with the public 
sector (Federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments) to provide such help to 
those not numbered among the 
millions already protected. 

Here is what we think such a 
joint effort should do: 

1. Create comprehensive health 
insurance programs for every- 
one, with benefit standards 
set by the Federal government, 
to include protection against 
catastrophic illness. 

. Assure the availability of qual- 
ity care for everybody, including 
the poor and disadvantaged. 

3. Set up nationwide procedures 
to provide effective restraints on 
hospital and medical costs. 

4. Expand medical services that 
put the emphasis on maintenance of 
good health through tests, examinations 
and checkups. 

5. Correct the shortages of medical per- 
sonnel wherever they exist: urban centers 
and rural areas. 

These objectives are already embodied 
in a bill before Congress called the Burleson- 
McIntyre National Healthcare Act. 

We support this bill because we believe 
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it draws from what's best in America: the 
long experience and managerial skills of 
health insurance people, the resources and 
capacities of the Federal government, the 
expertise and dedication of the medical pro- 
fession. We think it deserves your support. 

If you'd like more information, ask for 

our free booklet. Write to the Health Insurance 

Institute, Dept. A-4,277 Park Avenue, 
New York, New York 10017. 


America’s 900,000 life and health insurance people. 
What we're doing makes a difference. 


One ina senes from the Life and Health Insurance Companies in America 





BANKING 


The Non-Check Check 


They look like checks and work like 
checks. They cannot be called checks 
because mutual savings banks in New 
York, as in ten other states, are not al- 
lowed to offer checking accounts. Still, 
seven New York savings banks are now 
advertising “payment orders” in a new 
effort to woo customers away from com- 
mercial banks. One of the lures: it is pos- 
sible to yse a payment-order account in 
such a way as to earn interest on funds 
that are eventually needed to pay bills. 

The plan works this way: a custom- 
er opens a speciat account at a savings 
bank with, say, a2 minimum deposit of 
$100 and gets a book of payment or- 
ders. When he wants to pay a bill, he 
simply writes out an order as he would 
a check, Only narrow technicalities dis- 
linguish these accounts from checking 
accounts. One of them: savings banks 
cannot offer overdraft privileges on pay- 
ment accounts. 

The accounts as such pay no inter- 
est; that is forbidden by federal law. But 
a customer can easily open both a sav- 
ings account and a payment account, 
and deposit all but the minimum in the 
savings account. He can then go to the 
bank and switch funds into the payment 
account to cover the non-checks as he 
writes them, and earn interest on the 
money until the day of withdrawal. He 
could do the same thing at a commer- 
cial bank, but there he would get at most 
5% interest on regular passbook savings. 
Ata savings bank he can get 54%. 

Furious Bankers. Many commer- 
cial bankers are furious. The savings- 
bank payment order, says Rex J. Morth- 
land, president of the American Bankers 
Association, “is a blatant violation of the 
spirit and the letter of the historic dis- 
tinction between savings and checking 
accounts.” The ABA last week asked the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. to let 
commercial banks also pay 54% inter- 
est on savings. 

Meanwhile, commercial banks face 
new checking competition from another 
source: Boston's Fidelity Group of Mu- 
tual Funds last week announced a plan 
that enables customers to write checks 
against interest-earning mutual fund ac- 
counts. Fidelity is starting a Daily In- 
come Trust that will invest deposits of 
$5,000 or more in such high-interest se- 
curities as Treasury bills and bank cer- 
lificates of deposit. Each investor who 
wants the service can also open a no-bal- 
ance checking account at Boston's Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank. When the bank 
gets a check for payment, it will with- 
draw the funds from the customer's In- 
come Trust account, but until then the 
money earns interest. Although checks 
can be written only for $1,000 or more, 
William Byrnes, vice president of Fidel- 
ity Group, says expansively that this 
type of plan could pull “billions” out of 
the commercial banking system. 
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AUDITIONING FOR NATIONAL’S NEW ADS 


ADVERTISING 


Fly Me Again 

Since National Airlines took off with 
its “I'm Cheryl. Fly me” campaign in 
1971, the sexy—and sexist—slogan has 
enraged feminists. It has also pulled in 
business. National reported a 23% in- 
crease in passengers during the first year 
of the campaign, nearly twice that of the 
industry as a whole. Having succeeded 
that well with sex, National is now 
drumming up an even more suggestive 
campaign scheduled for television airing 
this summer. The new ads feature Na- 
tional stewardesses looking seductively 
into the camera and breathing “I'm go- 
ing to fly you like you've never been 
flown before.” The film makers coach 
them “to say it like you're standing there 
stark naked.” A San Francisco-based 
group called Stewardesses for Equal 
Rights is considering complaining to the 
Federal Communications Commission 
and the Equal Employment Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 


WEST GERMANY 


Bonuses to Quit 


For years companies have been buy- 
ing the loyalty of their work forces by of- 
fering bonuses for superior workman- 
ship or exceeding production quotas. 
Last week Volkswagenwerk AG turned 
the bonus idea completely around by of- 
fering to pay employees at four of its six 
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West German plants up to $3,600 for 
their immediate resignations. The com- 
pany has been hit by a serious sales 
slump, and is trying to trim its work 
force in the nicest way possible. Of the 
106.000 eligible employees, only the first 
2,700 to apply will be able to collect the 
payments, which include one month's 
salary, full vacation pay for this year and 
a lump sum based on the individual's 
wages and years of service. 


LAND 
A Giant Step Backward 


Suburbs keep sprawling, highways 
keep gobbling up land, vacation resorts 
keep paving over waterfront acreage, of- 
ten with no respect for the best long- 
term use of land. Last year President 
Nixon called the misuse of land “per- 
haps the most pressing environmental 
issue before the nation” and urged Con- 
gress to do something about it. The Sen- 
ate already had passed a bill to encour- 
age states to plan exactly where land- 
development projects should or should 
not go. Arizona Democrat Morris Udall 
introduced a similar bill in the House. 
But last week, in a 211-to-204 procedur- 
al vote, the House refused even to debate 
the subject, virtually ending any chance 
of land-use legislation this year. 

Many powerful conservative and 
special-interest groups lobbied hard 
against land planning. The U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce called the bill a wor- 
risome manifestation of “no growth” 
philosophy. Timber, real estate and 
home-building officials feared that it 
would restrict their business. Right-wing 
organizations, including the John Birch 
Society, claimed that the legislation 
would amount to “confiscation of prop- 
erty without compensation.” 

While some Congressmen were 
swayed by such arguments, others sim- 
ply followed the White House's lead- 
ership. In a startling turnabout, the 
Nixon Administration first eased its 
stand for a strong land-use measure 
and then last week apparently withdrew 
support for any legislation. The Pres- 
ident desperately needs solid conser- 
vative backing in his struggle to stay 
in office. The White House reversal on 
land use, said Udall, reflected straight 
“impeachment politics.” 

Udall’s bill was in fact a moderate 
measure. It left all planning decisions 
to the individual states, merely provid- 
ing them with $100 million in annual 
federal grants for eight years to devel- 
op comprehensive planning programs. 
While it did set out federal criteria to 
guide the planning process, the bill did 
not impose penalties for states that chose 
not to plan ahead. “The idea was not to 
stop growth,” said Udall, “but to give it 
vision and direction.” By dodging crit- 
ical land-use problems, the House and 
the White House have taken a giant step 
backward. 
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Using it as a catch-all for stuff that has no place to go 
is no way to get the most out of your outbox. Or your 
mailroom. 

An outbox is to start things moving. A mail- 
room is to keep them moving. 

Soanything that shows up either place should 
be on its way fast. 

It's all in the system you use. 

Cram your mailroom full of non-functional 
leftover furniture and equipment and it doesn't mat- 
ter how fast the paper leaves your outbox, because 
you have what most mailrooms have: no system at all. 

Furnish it with Pitney Bowes units and you 
not only have a system, you have a whole new con- 
cept: A Pitney Bowes Mailing System. Designed to 
mechanize copying, collating, counting, addressing, 
folding, inserting, weighing, mail opening, sealing 
and stamping. 

Coordinated and expandable in any direction, 


it was developed by Pitney Bowes especially to speed 
up the mail: incoming, outgoing, and interoffice. 

With our basic mailing equipment as a focal 
point, the system's modular units put everything 
within easy reach and into a minimum of space, to 
keep your mailroom from becoming the office attic 
and urgent messages from becoming company 
heirlooms. 

A Pitney Bowes expert can show you how it's 
done, and put together a system for you that can do it. 

After all, paper is money. 

Write Pitney Bowes, 1207 Pacific Street, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 06904, or call one of our 190 offices 

throughout the U.S. and Canada. 


=e Pitney Bowes 


Because business travels 
at the speed of paper. 


Think of your mailroom 
as 
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one big outbox. 



























Shitala’s Scourge 


Of all the gods and goddesses in In- 
dia’s teeming pantheon of deities, per- 
haps none is more fearsome than Shi- 
tala. Mythology tells that the red-garbed 
goddess rides around the countryside on 
an ass in search of victims, scourging 
with stinging reeds those whom she 
finds. Her beatings cause the victims’ 
skins to erupt in festering, angry pus- 
tules, their bodies to burn as if on fire. 
Shitala may be a myth, 
but her presence is all too 
real in India today: she 
is the goddess of small- 
pox. In what some con- 
sider the worst epidemic 
of the century, the dis- 
ease is now raging 
through several of the 
nation’s states. 

Smallpox is now 
merely a footnote in the 
history of the industrial- 
ized West, and has been all but elim- 
inated from most of the world’s devel- 
oping nations. But the disease has 
remained endemic in India, which still 
accounts for most of the world’s remain- 
ing reported cases. The country is like- 
ly to retain this dubious distinction for 
a while. Indian authorities report that 
the current epidemic, which began last 
January, has so far stricken more than 
100,000 and claimed 16,000 lives. The 
World Health Organization, which fig- 
ures that as many as one out of every 
five afflicted by the disease will die, es- 
timates the toll at more than 20,000. 

Lack of Concern. Shitala’s scourge 
has been particularly felt in the states 
of Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pra- 
desh, West Bengal and Assam. Yet no- 
where has the goddess lashed harder 
than in Bihar. With 70,393 reported 
cases, that state accounts for 60% of the 
world’s current total of known smallpox 
victims. 

Officials blame much of the epidem- 
ic on the primitive conditions in Bihar. 
The state, which has a population of 
more than 60 million, is one of India’s 
most backward. Ninety percent of its 
people live in villages that are little more 
than clusters of one-room mud huts. The 
people are largely illiterate, and some 
are afraid to report the disease for fear 
they will be socially ostracized and de- 
prived of their jobs. “Some of these peo- 
ple would sooner travel 100 miles to a 
temple of Shitala to pray to her to spare 
their children than report to the near- 
est vaccination center a few miles 
away,” says an Indian health officer. 

The main cause of the epidemic is 
indifference. Although the Indian gov- 
ernment, as part of its last five-year plan, 
set aside $21.6 million for smallpox im- 
munization programs to be administered 
by the states, Bihar leaders made little 
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use of the available funds. Engaged in 
an internecine political struggle for con- 
trol of the state government, they failed 
to enforce a plan for immunizing the 
local population. Their lack of concern 
has apparently infected even health 
workers. While the epidemic rages, 
2,200 Bihari doctors and health person- 
nel are threatening to strike unless their 
salary demands are met. 


The Beginning of Life 

Against a dark background, a pink- 
ish ovarian follicle swells until an egg 
bursts forth and sails along the convo- 
luted lining of the fallopian tube like a 
miniature moon over a mountain range. 
Sperm, their tails thrashing, cluster to- 
gether like salmon awaiting a signal to 
leap a waterfall. Cells, pulsing with life, 
divide and reproduce. Finally, in a scene 
reminiscent of the fadeout of 200/, a fe- 
tus, its already human form visible 
through a transparent amniotic sac, fills 
the screen. These spectacular images 
(see following pages) are not the prod- 
ucts of a Hollywood special effects de- 
partment. They are frames from a half- 
hour film that dramatically shows the 
actual process of conception and the ear- 
liest stages of life. 

The remarkable movie is the result 
of an ingenious union of science and cin- 
ematography achieved by Dr. Motoyuki 
Hayashi, head of the department of ob- 
stetrics and gynecology at Tokyo's Toho 
University School of Medicine. Using 
advanced diagnostic instruments and 
time-lapse photography, Hayashi spent 
two years and $55,000 working in the 
university’s laboratories and clinics to 
produce his masterpiece. His key tool 
was the culdoscope, invented in 1942 by 


Dr. Albert Decker, who is now with 
New York’s Fertility Research Founda- 
tion. The instrument is a 12-in.-long 
tube, about the diameter of a pencil, con- 
taining lenses and its own light source. 
It can be inserted into the body to pro- 
vide microscopic views of the internal 
organs and processes, and can serve as 
a long lens for a camera. It has proved 
invaluable for determining some of the 
reasons for female infertility. Introduced 
through the vagina of a patient under a 
local anesthetic (see diagram), the cul- 
doscope gives doctors a sperm’s-eye view 
of the female reproductive system, and 
has enabled them to discover several 
previously unknown defects that can 
prevent conception and pregnancy. 

On Location. After learning culdo- 
scopy from Decker in 1951, Hayashi re- 
turned to Japan, developed his own cul- 
doscopic technique and enlisted a crew 
to help him with his film. Because the re- 
productive process is virtually the same 
in all mammals, Hayashi used rabbit 
and monkey stand-ins for shots that 
might have caused serious discomfort in 
human patients, or endangered them or 
their developing eggs. The resulting 
scenes (the ovary expelling an egg, for 
example) are indistinguishable from 
their human counterparts. Furthermore, 
human volunteers were used for the cru- 
cial scenes. The sequences showing fetal 
development in the womb were filmed 
on location—in+the uterus of a woman 
scheduled to undergo an abortion for 
medical reasons. They show the fetal 
heart, the serrated outline of the fetal 
spine and, finally, the fetus itself. 

Hayashi, a perfectionist, is not fully 
satisfied with his excellent film; he be- 
lieves that he has learned so much in 
producing it that he could do an even 
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fallopian tube 





Magnified thousands of times, the beginning of the process of 
conception looks like a volcano erupting as the ovary swells 
(1), ejects fluid and cells (2, 3) and, finally, a mature egg (4). 
Drawn in by fingerlike projections called fimbria, the egg 
moves through the fallopian tube, which links the ovary to the 
uterus (5); the trip, which covers some five inches, takes from 
five to seven days. Developing in the male testicle, the pre- 
cursors of sperm get ready to begin their journey to the egg; 
mature sperm, their black tails parallel (6), must make an up- 
stream swim of less than a foot, an ordeal that can take any- 
where from a few minutes to hours and one that only the 
strongest will complete. 

In the fallopian tube, sperm surround the egg in a dance 


of life (7). Smashing against the egg in their efforts to pierce 
its protective covering, they always set it spinning counter- 
clockwise. Once a single sperm has penetrated the egg, a 
chemical change takes place that keeps others from entering. 
Fertilized, the egg begins to divide, splitting first into two 
cells, then into four (8). By the time the fertilized egg reaches 
the uterus at the end of its week-long excursion, it has de- 
veloped into a blastocyst, a ball of cells. 

Embedded in the wall of the uterus, the cluster of cells 
grows rapidly; an organ, such as the heart, begins to form. 
After two months, the fetal spine can be discerned (9). By the 
end of the tenth week, egg and sperm have already been trans- 
formed into a complex and human-looking organism. 
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better job if he should ever have the 
financing—and the time—to produce a 
second. But he modestly concedes that 
his film should prove valuable as a teach- 
ing aid for medical students and for high 
school audiences as well. The Fertility 
Research Foundation agrees, and hopes 
to arrange for showings of the film on ed- 
ucational television in the U.S. That 
would be reward enough for Hayashi. 
Says he: “Having seen the film, young- 
sters will at least know to be awed by 
the value of life.” 


Dangerous Delay 


The victim feels nauseated; his skin 
becomes clammy. It is difficult for him 
to breathe. Intense pain may start in his 
chest and radiate down into his left arm; 
his heart may begin to beat irregularly. 
Most people know that these are some 
of the classic symptoms of a heart at- 
tack. But many of them do not know 
that there is only one proper course of 
action if they are suddenly stricken with 
these symptoms: call the doctor. 

That is the gist of a report in the Ar- 
chives of Internal Medicine by three re- 
searchers—Drs. Arthur Simon of Duke 
University and Manning Feinleib of the 
National Heart and Lung Institute and 
Sociologist Angelo Alonzo of DePauw 
University. They base their conclusion 
on a year-long study of admissions to a 
single hospital in a suburb of Washing- 
ton, D.C. During that period, 382 pa- 
tients were brought to the hospital after 
complaining of symptoms of acute cor- 
onary disease; 138 of them were dead 
on arrival. By interviewing the surviv- 
ing patients as well as the families of 
those who died, the researchers deter- 
mined how the victims had responded 
to the first signs of their heart attacks. 

Self-Treatment. Nearly 90% of the 
patients reacted to their heart attacks 
by immediately changing their physical 
activity. Many of them sensibly reduced 
their activity and lay down. But nearly 
half increased their physical exertions, 
some by pacing the floor, others by ac- 
tually engaging in isometric exercises or 
even jogging, stupidly hoping that they 
could work the pain out of their systems. 

The patients also placed great reli- 
ance on self-treatment. Three out of four 
took prescription drugs or household 
remedies prior to their arrival at the hos- 
pital. Many of them incorrectly diag- 
nosed their problem as indigestion: they 
took antacids and emetics in an appar- 
ent attempt to purge themselves of the 
source of the pain. In fact, of those pa- 
tients who died before reaching the hos- 
pital, three were found in their bath- 
rooms, two of them on the toilet. Some 
patients, believing that they were about 
to die, put off calling the doctor while 
they tended to social or family arrange- 
ments, canceling appointments, tidying 
up or putting insurance papers in order. 
In several of the cases, say the research- 
ers, it was that very delay that doomed 
the victims. 
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Unsealing the Records 


“I think it ranks as an even more ex- 
citing day than my wedding day or the 
days I gave birth to my two children.” 


So wrote a young California wom- 
an who had been adopted at birth, 
about her first meeting at the age of 
25 with her natural mother. Her ex- 
perience was very unusual—the vast 
majority of the 3 million to 5 million 
adoptees in the U.S. do not know who 
their natural parents are because the 
laws in virtually all states require that 
their original birth records be sealed. 
Behind these laws is the still widely 
held presumption that all parties in- 
volved in an adoption—the usually il- 





FLORENCE FISHER & HER FATHER FRED 


Abandoning the protective mantle of anonymity. 


legitimate child, the typically unwed 
teen-age mother, the adoptive parents 
—need the protective mantle of an- 
Onymity about the adopted person's 
origins as they start their new lives. 
Lately that presumption has come 
under increasing assault, mostly from 
grown-up adoptees with a deep-seated 
need to know who they are. One of them. 
New York Housewife Florence Fisher. 
who wrote a book about her ultimately 
successful 20-year hunt for her natural 
parents (The Search for Anna Fisher), 
in 1971 organized a group called ALMA 
(Adoptees’ Liberty Movement Associa- 
tion) to help in searches for parents and 
to try to change existing statutes. Based 
in New York City, with branches in Los 
Angeles, Chicago and Fort Lauderdale. 
ALMA now has 1,800 members, mostly 
people looking for their original parents 





and natural mothers looking for the chi|- 
dren they gave up for adoption. 

Now a new research project, al- 
though not yet completed, seems to 
make another case for cautious liberal- 
ization of the laws. The inquiry was 
begun in late 1972 by U.C.L.A. Psychi- 
atrist Arthur Sorosky, who noticed that 
those of his patients who had been 
adopted tended to have special identity 
problems. Enlisting the help of Social 
Workers Reuben Pannor and Annette 
Baran of the Vista Del Mar Child-Care 
Service, Sorosky solicited opinions on 
the open-records question from adop- 
tees, as well as from natural and adop- 
tive parents. The trio received 600 let- 
ters, many of which they followed up 
with interviews. The response of the nat- 
ural parents was often pas- 
sionate. Wrote one mother: 
“No cross given us on this 
earth is worse than not know- 
ing what your baby is like.” 
Reaction of those few adop- 
tees who have managed to 
find their original parents 
ranged from “disillusioned” 
to ecstatic. The majority felt 
“that they had_ personally 
benefited from the reunion, 
no matter what the outcome 
was.” But adoptive parents 
were often deeply hurt that 
their children, even as adults, 
wanted to seek out their or- 
igins. The grief and rage 
shown by one adoptive moth- 
er, wrote her daughter, “were 
the same feelings a betrayed 
wife might experience to- 
ward her husband.” 

In a jointly written paper 
presented by Pannor last fort- 
night at the annual National 
Conference of Jewish Com- 
munal Service in San Fran- 
cisco, the researchers offered 
an overview of the pilot study 
and suggested that “adoptive 
agencies should begin to re-evaluate 
their position in regard to the sealed 
record,” at least as far as adult adop- 
tees are concerned. This may still be 
minority opinion. The Child Welfare 
League and its 400 member agencies 
continue to support the sealed-record 
policy. But Florence Fisher, now off 
on a promotional tour for the Fawcett 
World Library paperback edition of her 
book, says that “People today are find- 
ing secrecy evil. They are more open 
and they want to know the truth.” She 
sees a “tremendous” change going on 


.in adopted people's desire to learn about 


themselves. If this is true, the reasons 
may be the new hostility to secrecy 
and the lessening stigma of illegitimate 
birth, along with the welling up of a nat- 
ural human desire to answer the ques- 
tion: Whoam I? 
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What's the best way 
to enjoy a drink? Slowly. 





A social drink with good food and good friends. That’s a 
traditional custom observed by most people in this country. 

Like any other custom, of course, it can be abused. 

Hastily downing glass after glass, for example. Or 
drinking with no food and no company. That’s hardly the 
way to enjoy the products we make so carefully. 

Most Americans, fortunately, make responsible 
decisions in this respect — drinking and dining leisurely 
in a relaxed setting. 

And with ordinary common sense, that’s what liquor 
is—a pleasure, not a problem. 


If you choose to drink, drink responsibly. 


DISTILLED SPIRITS COUNCIL OF THE UNITED STATES 
1300 Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 20004 
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Faces in the Crowd 


Who's playing at the local rock pal- 
ace? One way to find out is to look at 
the marquee. Another, says California 
Promoter Steve Wolf, is to watch the 
crowd strolling—or floating, in the case 
of heavy grass consumers—through the 
door. “Audiences resemble the groups 
they come to see,” says Wolf. Those 
words are reckless understatement. 

No one who has ever mixed with a 
San Francisco psychedelic-style concert 
crowd is likely to forget the experience. 
Going to see the Boz Scaggs, Grace Slick 
or Hot Tuna? Better take ear muffs and 
a flak jacket. Psychedelic rock crowds 
can be hostile collections of spacy Viet- 
vets still suffering from post-Viet Nam 
syndrome, pimply feminists in granny 
glasses and young high school dropouts. 
Bottles and firecrackers spin through the 
air. Ata Grateful Dead concert, usually 
a four- or five-hour affair, the typical 
freak is a blend of drug hunger, male lon- 
erism and musical knowledgeability. He 
will attend somnolently to the music 
(perhaps taking downers), then sudden- 
ly (probably after swilling a bottle of 
wine), sway ecstatically forward toward 
the performers. In contrast, the audience 
for Balladeer James Taylor, or the coun- 
try-rock group Poco, whose music has 
crisp patterns and infectious surfaces 
has a well-scrubbed look and an enrap- 
tured response to the music. 

Of course, when hallowed groups 
like the Rolling Stones, the Who, or Bob 
Dylan make one of their infrequent ap- 
pearances, categories crumble; every- 
body comes, just like the World Series 
Still, it is possible to define five general 
types of audiences on the basis of dress, 
manner, consumption, age and musical 
taste. The categories: 


HEAVY METAL. So named because of the 
massive banks of amplifiers, drums and 
loudspeakers employed by Grand Funk, 
Led Zeppelin, Black Sabbath and Blue 
Oyster Cult. The music is pure buzz 
—heavy, simplistic blues played at max- 
imum volume and wallowed in mostly 
by young teen-agers just experimenting 
with marijuana, the lingua franca of 
rock, and perhaps hard drugs too. 

This audience can be trouble for 
concert-hall managers. Says Cleveland 
Promoter Jules Belkin, “They are up on 
the seats boogieing and running around 
the hall.” Dress ranges from scruffy 
jeans to $200 velveteen jackets. The girls 
may come in couples to ogle, say, a top- 
less Mark Farner of Grand Funk. Then 
there are the brassy groupies with their 
Stevedore vocabularies who haughtily 
flaunt their backstage passes. The boys 
come in gangs and do what gangs do 
—fling lighted matches, fight the bounc- 
ers, sometimes toss empty wine bottles 
Vomiting from too much beer or wine 
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is a status symbol. If these kids do not 
have tickets, they break in. A heavy 
security force, sometimes including lo- 
cal police, is de rigueur at most rock 
concerts. 

THE LISTENERS. Performing groups that 
attract this crowd include the Moody 
Blues, Yes, Weather Report and The 
Eleventh House. The music is predom- 
inately classical or jazz rock. The lis- 
teners tend to be Heavy Metal gradu- 
ates—youths ranging in age into the 
early 20s, who know and care about mu- 
sicianship. Sedated by grass, Seconals 
and Quaaludes, they tend to applaud 
rather than scream their approval. 
SQUEAKY CLEANS. A description used 
by Singer Bette Midler to characterize 
fans of the soft, often poetic songs of 
such bards as Cat Stevens, James Tay- 
lor, Joni Mitchell, Melanie. This is an or- 
derly dating crowd in its late teens and 
early 20s who are interested in love 
songs. Girls generally outnumber the 
boys by 2 to 1. Melanie’s ethereal fans 
tend to invade the stage, only to sit qui- 
ely at her feet, perhaps lighting can- 
dles. Mitchell's following emulates her 
“Since Joni started wearing gowns,” says 
Wolf, “the girls have started wearing 
dresses and makeup.” 

GLITTER TRIPPERS. Glitter stars do not 
seem so much to have created their fan- 
dom as to have been created by it. The 
fastest-growing audience in rock dotes 
on the finery of such brocade- , sequin- , 
mascara- and rouge-wearing performers 
as Todd Rundgren, Suzi Quatro, Alice 
Cooper and the New York Dolls. Oc- 
casionally a glitter singer like England's 
bisexual David Bowie is actually good. 
Mostly, though, admits the Dolls’ Da- 
vid Johansen, “the whole glitter trip is 
just jive.”” A concert can also be simply 
an excuse for youngsters to come out 
for a reasonably harmless masquerade 
party. The kids go on parade to show 
off their white tuxedos and top hats, 
feather boas, and of course glitter, lav- 
ishly applied to face and body. 

THE EVENING-OUTERS. These are the 
young marrieds, who, says one New 
York promoter, “are dressed to the 
nines, and smoke where they're sup- 
posed to.” As mellowed graduates of the 
1960s rock revolution, they will natu- 
rally show up to hear the Stones or 
Dylan, but mostly they turn out for the 
Carpenters, or The Fifth Dimension. 
Promoters like the Evening-Outers be- 
cause they spend money generously at 
the concession bars 


Begun by the Beatles a decade ago, 
the rock revolution succeeded beyond 
everyone's wildest dreams. Rock defined 
an emerging segment of America, 
financed a counterculture, and spawned 
a $2 billion industry. Its principal gift 
to those who were young in the 1960s 
was to provide a common means of ex- 


ROLLING STONES CROWD IN MANHATTAN 


pression—a common music, a common 
language, even a kind of cathartic the- 
ater in which a Janis Joplin assumed al- 
most mythic dimensions as a tragic her- 
oine and Dylan strolled the stage like 
an Orpheus. It is no secret that rock’s 
classic era is gone forever, along with 
the social bonds that nurtured it. The 
current fragmentation of the rock au- 
dience certifies that. In fairness, it must 
be added that it also signifies a diver- 
sity of personal taste and musical style 
unknown previously in American pop 
music. If rock can be described as be- 
ing in a somewhat self-expressive ro- 
mantic era, can its neoclassic period—or 
a pop Stravinsky—be far behind? 


JULIAN WASSER 











Arevealing 20-city comparison of insurance 





Many young drivers believe that State Farm, the 
largest auto insurance company, has the lowest auto 
insurance rates. 

But look at the picture above. 

It shows the results of a rate comparison made in 
20 cities (representative of a// cities throughout the 
country) * to see who actually has lower rates for a typi- 
cal young driver: State Farm. Or ourselves, Continental 
Insurance. 

According to the comparison, we have lower rates 
than State Farm in 14 of the 20 cities. 

And, in fact, we may compare even better. Because 


with Continental Insurance you may qualify for rates 
lower than those found in the comparison. 

Of course, we’ll be the first to admit that there’s 
more to buying insurance than just price. And all 
things considered, we feel we offer you more for your 
money—like 24-hour toll-free Dial-A-Claim, and the 
services of an independent agent. 

Now, we can’t promise you that our rates will be 
lower for your specific city, age, car, or desired cov- 
erage. Because today companies generally base their 
rates on their actual experience with specific geo- 
graphical areas and driver classifications. 
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rates tells young drivers where to go. 
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In addition, each company has different kinds and 
amounts of discounts. Rates change periodically. And 
sometimes a company might feel you don’t qualify for 
a specific coverage or rate. 

But based on the picture above, isn’t it worth check- 
ing both companies (plus your own) to see how we 
compare specifically for you? 

Start with your nearest Continental Insurance Agent. 
(He’s in the Yellow Pages.) 


“In all cases, rates were quoted on an annual basis and 
were those in effect January 3, 1974 for the following 
coverage: $25,000/50,000 Bodily Injury, $10,000 Prop- 
erty Damage, $1,000 Medical Payments, $50 Deductible 
Comprehensive, $100 Deductible Collision, Basic Unin- 
sured Motorists, Minimum No-Fault where applicable. 
Vehicle: 1973 Chevrolet Nova Custom 4 Dr. 8 Cyl. Prin- 
cipal Operator: 23 years old, unmarried, male, driving 3 
years, no chargeable accidents or violations. Use: To 
and from work 9 miles daily one way, annual mileage 


J f 10,000. State Farm rates did not contemplate a divi- 
Just tell him you saw this ad. And now you want to dend, or membership fee. 
see his rates. 


Seeing is believing. The Continental Insurance Companies 


Home Office: 80 Maiden Lane, New York, New York 10038 
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Another Ice Age? 


In Africa, drought continues for the 
sixth consecutive year, adding terribly 
to the toll of famine victims. During 1972 
record rains in parts of the U.S., Pak- 
istan and Japan caused some of the 
worst flooding in centuries. In Canada’s 
wheat belt, a particularly chilly and 
rainy spring has delayed planting and 
may well bring a disappointingly small 
harvest. Rainy Britain, on the other 
hand, has suffered from uncharacteristic 
dry spells the past few springs. A series 
of unusually cold winters has gripped 
the American Far West, while New 
England and northern Europe have re- 
cently experienced the mildest winters 
within anyone’s recollection. 

As they review the bizarre and un- 
predictable weather pattern of the past 
several years, a growing number of sci- 
entists are beginning to suspect that 
many seemingly contradictory meteoro- 
logical fluctuations are actually part of 
a global climatic upheaval. However 
widely the weather varies from place to 
place and time to time, when meteo- 
rologists take an average of tempera- 
tures around the globe they find that the 
atmosphere has been growing gradually 
cooler for the past three decades. The 
trend shows no indication of reversing. 
Climatological Cassandras are becom- 
ing increasingly apprehensive, for the 
weather aberrations they are 
studying may be the harbinger of 
another ice age. 

Telltale signs are everywhere 
—from the unexpected persis- 
tence and thickness of pack ice 
in the waters around Iceland to 
the southward migration of a 
warmth-loving creature like the 
armadillo from the Midwest. 
Since the 1940s the mean global 
temperature has dropped about 
2.7 F. Although that figure is at 
best an estimate, it is supported 
by other convincing data. When 
Climatologist George J. Kukla of 
Columbia University’s Lamont- 
Doherty Geological Observatory 
and his wife Helena analyzed sat- 
ellite weather data for the North- 
ern Hemisphere, they found that 
the area of the ice and snow cov- 
er had suddenly increased by 
12% in 1971 and the increase has 
persisted ever since. Areas of Baf- 
fin Island in the Canadian Arc- 
tic, for example, were once to- 
tally free of any snow in summer; 
now they are covered year round. 

Scientists have found other 
indications of global cooling. For 
one thing there has been a notice- 
able expansion of the great belt of 
dry, high-altitude polar winds 
—the so-called circumpolar vor- 
tex—that sweep from west to east 


around the top and bottom of the world. 
Indeed it is the widening of this cap of 
cold air that is the immediate cause of 
Africa’s drought. By blocking moisture- 
bearing equatorial winds and preventing 
them from bringing rainfall to the 
parched sub-Sahara region, as well as 
other drought-ridden areas stretching 
all the way from Central America to the 
Middle East and India, the polar winds 
have in effect caused the Sahara and oth- 
er deserts to reach farther to the south. 
Paradoxically, the same vortex has cre- 
ated quite different weather quirks in the 
US. and other temperate zones. As the 
winds swirl around the globe, their 
southerly portions undulate like the bot- 
tom of a skirt. Cold air is pulled down 
across the Western U.S. and warm air is 
swept up to the Northeast. The collision 
of air masses of widely differing temper- 
atures and humidity can create violent 
storms—the Midwest's recent rash of di- 
sastrous tornadoes, for example. 
Sunspot Cycle. The changing 
weather is apparently connected with 
differences in the amount of energy that 
the earth’s surface receives from the sun. 
Changes in the earth’s tilt and distance 
from the sun could, for instance, signif- 
icantly increase or decrease the amount 
of solar radiation falling on either hemi- 
sphere—thereby altering the earth’s cli- 
mate. Some observers have tried to con- 
nect the eleven-year sunspot cycle with 
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climate patterns, but have so far been 
unable to provide a satisfactory expla- 
nation of how the cycle might be 
involved. 

Man, too, may be somewhat respon- 
sible for the cooling trend. The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin’s Reid A. Bryson and 
other climatologists suggest that dust 
and other particles released into the at- 
mosphere as a result of farming and fuel 
burning may be blocking more and more 
sunlight from reaching and heating the 
surface of the earth. 

Climatic Balance. Some scientists 
like Donald Gilman, chief of the Na- 
tional Weather Service's long-range- 
prediction group, think that the cooling 
trend may be only temporary. But all 
agree that vastly more information is 
needed about the major influences on 
the earth’s climate. Indeed, it is to gain 
such knowledge that 38 ships and 13 air- 
craft, carrying scientists from almost 70 
nations, are now assembling in the At- 
lantic and elsewhere for a massive 100- 
day study of the effects of the tropical 
seas and atmosphere on worldwide 
weather. The study itself is only part of 
an international scientific effort known 
acronymically as GARP (for Global At- 
mospheric Research Program). 

Whatever the cause of the cooling 
trend, its effects could be extremely 
serious, if not catastrophic. Scientists fig- 
ure that only a 1% decrease in the 
amount of sunlight hitting the 
earth's surface could tip the cli- 
matic balance, and cool the plan- 
et enough to send it sliding down 
the road to another ice age with- 
in only a few hundred years. 

The earth’s current climate is 
something of an anomaly; in the 
past 700,000 years, there have 
been at least seven major epi- 
sodes of glaciers spreading over 
much of the planet. Tempera- 
tures have been as high as they 
are now only about 5% of the 
time. But there is a peril more im- 
mediate than the prospect of an- 
other ice age. Everif tempera- 
ture and rainfall patterns change 
only slightly in the near future 
in one or more of the three major 
grain-exporting countries—the 
US., Canada and Australia 
—global food stores would be 
sharply reduced. University of 
Toronto Climatologist Kenneth 
Hare, a former president of the 
Royal Meteorological Society, 
believes that the continuing 
drought and the recent failure of 
the Russian harvest gave the 
world a grim premonition of 
what might happen. Warns Hare: 
“I don’t believe that the world’s 
present population is sustainable 
if there are more than three years 
like 1972 ina row.” 
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Exquisite styling. Handsome appointments. 
Impressive engineering. The feel of an 
authentic road car. 

All these things are yours in Monte Carlo. 
And all satisfy good taste. 

But know this. 

Monte Carlo satisfies good judgment, too. 
Its size is neat and personal. 

An agile, responsive car to drive. 

And it has a neat, Chevrolet price. 

Monte Carlo. 


For good taste. 
Or good judgment. 


| | Satisfy yourself. 
You can order contoured bucket 
Mame 5s that swivel SO" wo'hel> CHEVROLET MAKES SENSE FOR AMERICA 


vmauc! Make getting in and out simple. 
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Top Bananas 


Only yesterday we were up to our 
erogenous zones in joy and on our way 
to that ultimate sensuous bestseller, the 
Japanese vibrator cookbook. Yet a look 
at the current bestseller list makes clear 
that the overwhelming new theme in 
nonfiction is survival. The variations in- 
clude plane-crash survivors in the 
Andes, the avoidance of heart attacks, 
how to drive the moths of “stagflation” 
from your wallet and preserve your busi- 
ness through better management, not to 
mention ways and means of hanging on 
to your marbles by being your own best 
friend. In addition, there are big books 
about three of the most durable survivors 
of the century: Rose F. Kennedy, Harry 
S. Truman and William O. Douglas. 

Despite such glum uniformity, liter- 
ary oddities, spectacular unsellers, and 
even books that are totally bananas con- 
tinue to appear. Here are three of the 
season's riper exotics. 

>» Samuel Rosenberg’s Naked Is the 
Best Disguise: The Death and Resurrec- 
tion of Sherlock Holmes (Bobbs-Merrill; 
$8.95) is one of the more ingenious rum- 
magings through the great detective’s 
lodgings at 221 B Baker Street. Rosenberg 
is an amateur literary bloodhound who 
once made his living heading off pla- 
giarism suits for a film company—by 
proving that both plaintiff and defen- 
dant had stolen from older sources. He 
now makes a most convincing case that 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, the ex-eye doc- 
tor who created the world’s most famous 
sleuth, was really “a compulsive self-re- 
vealing allegorist.” Rosenberg unearths 
both hard and agreeably circumstantial 
evidence that Conan Doyle modeled the 
evil Professor Moriarty on Friedrich 
Nietzsche—not because the philosopher 
was a criminal but because Doyle’s Vic- 
torian conservativeness was offended by 
Nietzsche’s ideas about Ubermenschen 
who were beyond good and evil. 

In The Final Problem, Rosenberg 
argues, Holmes’ description of Moriar- 


ty’s academic achievements are thinly 
disguised parallels of Nietzsche's attain- 
ments. A later Conan Doyle criminal, 
Col. Sebastian Moran (see The Adventure 
of the Empty House), is given Nietzsche's 
physical characteristics (a high fore- 
head, “the brow of a philosopher,” and 
a huge grizzled mustache. With the vi- 
tality of a dog grinding a juicy bone, Ro- 
senberg goes on to extract from the 60 
Sherlock Holmes stories strong influenc- 
es from Oscar Wilde, Catullus, Robert 
Browning, Racine, Poe, Mary Shelley, 
George Sand and even Jesus Christ. 

>In Who Lies Here? (Putnam; 
$6.95), Author Thomas G. Wheeler 
picks bones of a more literal sort. His 
quite confident contention is that Na- 
poleon’s tomb at the Invalides never 
contained the body of the Emperor. The 
corpse reburied there in 1840 was a look- 
alike named Eugéne Robeaud. This im- 
postor, an infantryman chosen by Na- 
poleon’s secret police to stand in for the 
Emperor at various ceremonial and pub- 
lic functions, was eventually smuggled 
onto St. Helena in 1818 and substituted 
for the exiled Napoleon as a British pris- 
oner. According to Wheeler, Robeaud 
soon died of arsenic poisoning. The real 
Napoleon secretly sailed to Rio de Ja- 
neiro and eventually returned to Europe, 
where he lived as a diamond merchant 
in Verona. 

Much of Wheeler’s argument is 
based on folk legend, alleged intrigues 
and half-formed plots to free Napoleon 
yet another time. But what is convinc- 
ing is Wheeler's enthusiasm for a sub- 
ject in whose name nearly as much ink 
has been spilled as blood. 

> In The Beginning Was the End 
(Praeger; $7.95), the enthusiasm of Au- 
thor Oscar Kiss Maerth spills over in 
red ink. The book, subtitled Man came 
into being through cannibalism—intelli- 
gence can be eaten, bears all the mark- 
ings of pristine eccentricity: a big theme, 
a closed system of self-perpetuating log- 
ic, a disdain for accepted thought, no 
specific scientific references, no index 





and no bibliography. Kiss Maerth, who 
is described as a man born in Yugosla- 
via who spent many years in a Chinese 
Buddhist monastery and now lives at 
Lake Como, seems never to have heard 
of Lamarckian biology, T.D. Lysenko’s 
bogus theory that Communism could be 
inherited as an acquired characteristic, 
or even about the lowly planarian 
worms, which were forced to cannibalize 
their siblings in hope that their modest 
laboratory lessons would be passed on 
to future generations. 

Like a placard bearer of apocalypse, 
he foretells man’s doom from his bloody 
beginnings. The thesis: man evolved 
from perverted apes who ate the brains 
of other apes. Brains being an aphro- 
disiac, they increased the sex drive, 
which in turn increased the need for 
more brain food. This diet increased the 
size of the ape man’s brain and his in- 
telligence. Unfortunately, the skull did 
not increase as fast as the brain, and 
the resulting pressure distorted man’s 
view of himself as a part of nature. The 
squeezed-brain syndrome gave rise to 
man’s Faustian saga in which cannibal- 
ism became the way to knowledge and 
power. 

Kiss Maerth binds his ideas togeth- 
er with a most inventive use of scattered, 
fragmentary data and his own obviously 
passionate conviction. It is quite a read, 
though persons on a low cholesterol diet 
mightcare to passitup. #R.Z. Sheppard 


Playing Tigers 
TINKER, TAILOR, SOLDIER, SPY 


by JOHN LE CARRE 
355 pages. Knopf. $7.95 


The subject at hand is not who put 
the overalls in Mrs. Murphy’s existential 
chowder but who is the mole in Mr. Con- 
trol’s Circus. Control, as John le Carré 
followers know, is the director of British 
Intelligence. The Circus is his sad collec- 
tion of far-flung agents, now for the most 
part disabused old cold warriors who 
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Only Kyoto is Kyoto. 
Only VOiisVO. 


a There is only one Kyoto. Sheltered 
"ty by the misty Mountains of the Dragon, 


3 it has endured for a thousand years as 
- the spiritual heart of Japan. 

In the ornate temples and pagodas, 
golden swords, bronze mirrors, and 
tortoise-shell combs offer mute 
testimony to the quintessential art 
forms developed through centuries 
of guarded isolation. 

Zens timeless precepts were born in 
Kyoto, along with Bushido, the code of 
chivalry, Kabuki, the art of theatre, and 
Haiku, the art of poetry. Geishas first 
practiced their shy graces here, sur- 
rounded by irises and cherry blossoms, 
while Samurai roamed the mountains 
under a pale eastern moon. 

So it has been through the years. 
Only Kyoto is Kyoto. It is as the ancient 
Emperors wished: a place of serenity, 
security and seclusion. A city of eternal 
freshness that sends a quiet music into 
the air. A one-of-a-kind creation. 

Like Kyoto, Seagrams V.O. is alsoa 
one-of-a-kind creation. Through the 
years, V.O. has stood apart, as a 
whisky uncompromising in quality, 
with a tradition of craftsman- 
ship that has made it The t 
First Canadian in smoothness. 
The First Canadian in 
lightness. And The First 
Canadian in popularity 
throughout the world 

Only Kyoto is 
Kyoto. Only V.O. is 
V.O. All the others 


come after 


_ Seagram’ 
~. The First Canadian. 
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For Sun Worshippers 


Authorized reproduction by Alva 
Museum Replicas of the famous 
Aztec calendar stone in the 
Museum of Anthropology, Mex- 
ico City. Diameter 3”. Pendant 
with chain, $10.00. Specify gold 
or silver (electroplated). Order 
#XH100 N. Add 50¢ for postage 
(New York residents add sales 
tax). Satisfaction guaranteed 


Museum Collections 


Box 999, Radio City Station, Dept. T., N.Y.. N.Y. 10019 











Buy a $55,000 bunkhouse 
at the Jackson Hole 





Or one for $38,000. 

Or a studio model for $29,500. 
Whichever model you choose, 
you'll find great living at the 
Racquet Club in Jackson Hole, 
Wyoming. 

Enjoy an endless variety of 
outdoor sports. Superb tennis 
at your door—play indoors or 
outside, day or night. The best 
skiing in the country. Hunting, 
fishing, and climbing in the 
Tetons. Swimming at your own 
club. And a Robert Trent Jones 
golf course only fifteen min- 
utes away. 


Name 

Address 
City 
State Zip 


PANQRAMA 


International Ltd., 

810-18th Street, N.W., 

Dept. JHTI0624, Washington, D.C 
20006, 202/783-3600 
Condominiums presently not avail- 
able to residents of N. Y. or Calif. or 
other states requiring registration 
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stay numb in order to survive or glumly 
hope that “somewhere the path of pain 
and betrayal must end.” And a mole? A 
mole, of course, is a turncoat w orking for 
a foreign government. He is planted in 
his native society (in this case British) 
years and years and years in advance 
and then left to burrow upward to a po- 
sition of power from which he sends cru- 
cial information to England’s enemies 
(in this case Moscow). 

As the book opens, Control is dead 
The Circus is all but undone, for the un- 
detected mole, in the guise of a career 
British agent, now dominates it. Oh 
cursed spite! And the only man left in 
England to uncover the mole and set 
things right is old George Smiley, Au- 
thor le Carré’s perennial round man 
Smiley still wears good clothes badly, 
has a memory like a computer bank, 
and is married to Lady Ann, a wife 
whose aristocratic reticence does not 
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JOHN LE CARRE 
A mole in the Circus. 


include denial of sexual access to a num- 
ber of illicit cloak-and-dagger suitors 

This is le Carré’s first Circus act 
since a mildly lamentable foray into 
Straight fiction (The Naive and Sen- 
timental Lover—1972). If it is not ex- 
actly a three-ring literary homecoming, 
it is a splendid assemblage of the vir- 
tues displayed in previous le Carré thrill- 
ers. Fine public-school scenes (see A 
Murder of Quality). Gently savage re- 
minders that lingering old-boyism from 
the heroic days of World War II can 
lead to lethal folly in the crocodile world 
of modern espionage. Brisk demonstra- 
tions that hell hath no fury like that of 
feuding bureaucrats (The Looking Glass 
War, A Small Town in Germany) 

The fascinating thing about the spy 
war between East and West, le Carré 
once explained, “is the way the di- 
rectors live and work with files and pa- 
pers and they plot and scheme. Then 
suddenly there comes a moment of cri- 
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make any executive a more profitable company asset. 


| The. 
| tongue-tied 
| executive: 


_ _ How much money 
is he costing your company? 


Chances are, you don’t really know—or 
could even guess. But every business day, 
organizations see profits dip and reputations 
drop because of executives who can write up 














has an effective solution to all this 
bad talk —“Communicating Successfully’ 
What makes it work? Read on. 


Slipshod speeches, meetings that meander, and 
presentations that fall flat have two failings in common. 
They waste valuable time and cut into potential profits 
for your organization. 

Happily and finally, there’s a new, proven way to 
unfreeze executives’ tongues and upgrade their value. 
The solution, from TIME-LIFE VIDEO, combines wit, 
entertainment, and a wealth of professional know-how 
into an executive-training course titled “Communicating 
Successfully.’ Right now, this course is performing 
wonders for organizations, large and small, all over 
America. Here’s why it can work for your company. 


From TLV: Three specific programs 
for three specific problem areas. 

“Communicating Successfully” consists of three 
multi-media lessons, combining your choice of color 
video tapes or 16mm films, a coordinated course book, 
and audio tapes both prerecorded and blank. 

Lesson #1 shows how to deliver a more effective 
speech, one filled with the personal confidence that 
attracts and holds an audience. 

Lesson #2 demonstrates the techniques for making 
a superb presentation, one with the personal wallop 
needed to make it a forceful sales tool. 

Lesson #3 bares the secrets of leading a truly 
successful meeting, one that results in profit-producing 
decisions, not costly dead ends. 

Two splendid reasons why this course works. 

In theory, most training courses are fine. But, 
when executives start fidgeting, yawning, and counting 
the tiles on the ceiling, you’ve paid for a calamity, 
not a course! 


New from Time-Life Video: a low-cost, proven way to 


a storm but can’t speak a lick. TIME-LIFE VIDEO 


So, to help keep everybody in their seats and 
mentally alert, TLV hired Robert Morse, of stage and 
screen fame, to conduct all three lessons. The result is 
a course that’s bright, bouncy, and astonishingly 
effective. 

Equally important, the course was designed by a 
crackerjack group of behavioral scientists and allied 
experts. Their combined efforts now provide any 
executive with clear and attainable guidelines for 
becoming as adept at speaking his thoughts as he is at 
writing them down. 

Act today to end the profit-drain. 

Better executive talk and healthier business 
profits are inevitable. So, why not write us today on 
your company letterhead for all the facts about TLV’s 


“Communicating Successfully” course? (It’s surprisingly 


inexpensive.) Or call us at (212) 556-4554. 


AMULTLMEDIA SERVICE 


TY, 


OF TIME-LIFE FILMS, INC 


Time & Life Building 
Rockefeller Center, N. ¥. 10020 
(212) 556-4554 
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How your pension fund 
can wrestle with a 


izzly market. 


Your pension fund’s per- 
formance depends large- 
ly on how well you cope 
with a “grizzly” market. 
Whether the bear is on 
the rampage — or is 
hibernating. 

As a smart investor, 
you know that gains 
achieved during a bull 
market do you no good if 
they evaporate when the 
bear shows up. Keeping 
a steady performance 
record during volatile, 
declining markets re- 
quires real skill. 

And just as important to you is a steady flow 
of information. In good times and in bad. You 
must know what’s happening to your money. 

Chicago Title and Trust aims right at the heart 
of these two major problems for a pension fund 
in volatile markets: out-of-phase performance, 
and poor communications from your manager. 


How to make money —and keep it 


Even during periods of rising prices, you must 
keep the bear in mind. So you need a specific, 
decisive loss control program. 

Intelligent buying isn’t enough to assure con- 
sistent portfolio performance. Your manager 
must sell well, too. 

As pension fund managers, we’ve been doing 
just that for years. We’ve achieved the kind of 
results that let corporations, labor unions and 
their actuaries relax. In times like these it’s good 
to have that kind of expertise working for you. 





Beware the silent 
fiduciary 


Some pension fund man- 
agers may act like keep- 
ing you up-to-date is not 
important. When things 
are going well, they say 
there’s no point to it. 
When things aren’t going 
so well, they have other 
reasons. Either way, 
you’re at a disadvantage. 


We work differently 


We're comfortably sized, 
managing almost $1 bil- 
lion in assets. Large 
enough to give your holdings the security that 
goes with size. Yet, we’re small enough that our 
senior management gives you close personalized 
attention. Whether we’re “wrestling the bear” or 
“running with the bull,”’ you won’t be neglected. 


Is a healthy fund worth an hour? 


If poor fund performance or poor communica- 
tions are making your job more difficult, you may 
want to consider changing the way your fund 
is managed. 

We'd like you to hear our story. Call Jack 
Osgood or Don Collins at 312/332-7700. They’ll 
be happy to arrange a convenient appointment 
for you with one of our senior investment officers. 
At our offices or yours. 

If you can’t tame “grizzly” markets, at least 
make the best of them. Our long-term record 
demonstrates that we certainly know how to 
wrestle with them. 


Chicago Title and 
Trust company 


111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 60602 


Member of the Lincoln National family of corporations 
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sis when all the files grow arms and 
legs and it isn’t funny any more.” Le 
Carré can still raise Circus shoptalk to 
the level of art. The intricate proce- 
dures of his baby sitters (bodyguards), 
lamplighters (watchers, safe-house 
men), and pavement artists (shadowers) 
rarely palls. As Smiley pursues the mole, 
lives, careers and ancient loyalties are 
put in jeopardy along his secret path. 

For all its arms and legs, the book re- 
mains something of a paper chase. Why? 
In part, one suspects, because the strug- 
gle occurs mostly in Little England, a po- 
litical shire now shorn of power and pur- 
pose, where there may simply be too 
much central heating for the spy who 
comes in from the cold. (One of the rea- 
sons the mole becomes a mole, in fact, 
seems to be the 1956 Suez disaster. He 
joins Moscow in part to be where the his- 
toric action is.) Le Carré heightens sus- 
pense by lowering the number of sus- 
pect moles to two. The remorseless 
world of international espionage is thus 
transformed into something very like a 
traditional English detective story with 
the suspects figuratively locked in the 
English country house as the sleuth 
(Smiley) pokes around and the tanta- 
lized spectators wonder if he will dare 
pin it on the butler. 

Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Spy is one 
of the best tales of the year so far. But 
by le Carré’s highest standards it is, as 
Evelyn Waugh remarked in another 
connection, simply “creamy English 
charm playing tigers.” = # Timothy Foote 


Obscurity Now 


WINTER KILLS 
by RICHARD CONDON 
304 pages. Dial. $7.95. 


If high accomplishment were, like 
child molesting, a forgivable crime—if 
Nobel-prizewinning scientists, wives of 
former Presidents, old poets and ath- 
letes and desiccated jazz musicians were 
allowed to sink into honorable obscurity 
five years or so after their last attest- 
able attack of greatness—there would 
be no Richard Condon problem. 

A humane society would let Con- 
don off the hook. His early books, The 
Oldest Confession, The Manchurian 
Candidate and A Talent for Loving, are 
among the maddest funny novels of 
the last couple of decades. They seemed 
to have been written by Mephistopheles, 
raucous with glee at the insane ex- 
cesses of the human creature. But Con- 
don’s last several books have been quer- 
ulous and scolding. 

It should be enough to say that Win- 
ter Kills is a gothic farce about the as- 
sassination in the early 1960s of U.S 
President Tim Keegan. Condon unac- 
countably gives Keegan a younger half 
brother named Nick Thirkield who un- 
covers the plot afterward, and although 
the shooting occurs in Philadelphia, not 
Dallas, President Keegan travels to Ber- 
lin during the blockade and tells cheer- 
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Whether you're suffering from 
the bofhersome symptoms, or Jock 
Itch (Tinea cruris), you should be 
using Cruex® Medicated Spray-On 
Powder. 

Cruex provides fast relief. It 
soothes itchy, inflamed skin. Ab- 
sorbs perspiration. Helps cushion 
against further irritation. And, 
because it’s medicated, Cruex is 
strong enough to help prevent the 
fungous infection that can develop 
when these annoying symptoms 
are improperly treated. 

Since Cruex is a spray-on 
powder: it penetrates into hard-to- 
reach places... you avoid the 
messiness of creams, ointments, 
and powders...and you eliminate 
the pain of rubbing, dabbing, or — 
smearing on to sore, inflamed skin. 

Get relief—fast. Avoid embarrassing itch, too. 
With Cruex. Soothing, cooling Cruex. 


Ccruex 


Guaranteed to work, or your money back from the manufacturer. 


A PRODUCT OF 


(65 PENNWALT CORPORATION 





RICHARD CONDON & FRIENDS 
Taking suspicion for a stroll. 


ing crowds, “Ich bin ein Berliner.” 

Of course, this is in grossly bad 
taste, although cynicism prompts the 
additional observation that taste might 
not matter if the book were funny. It 
is not. It is paranoid. Condon clearly 
wrote the novel to take his suspicions 
for a stroll, and what he suspects is 
that the very rich are in conspiratorial 
control of the country. It turns out that 
Keegan’s billionaire father, in the Old 
Joe Kennedy slot, arranged with fel- 
low oligarchs to kill his son because 
President Tim was showing signs of be- 
lieving his own guff about helping the 
blacks and the poor. 

Condon has unraveled. The world’s 
villainy simply does not work so sim- 
ply. To pretend that it does is mind- 
less mischief. ® John Skow 


Chinks in the Armor 


QUIN’S SHANGHAI CIRCUS 

by EDWARD WHITTEMORE 

291 pages. Holt, Rinehart & Winston. 
$7.95. 


“What's yellow and smooth and 
dangerous?” yips the clever infant, zap- 
ping his father with another riddle 
“Quin's Shanghai Circus,” answers the 
weary book reviewer. “Stop being sil- 
ly,” the child admonishes. “What's yel- 
low and smooth and dangerous?” “Ah, 
dangerous,” says his distracted parent, 
“T thought you said meaningless.” 

Yes, indeed. But if the reader re- 
signs himself to the remarkable fact 
that this elephantine farce will move 
through five decades of Asian para- 
history without at any point touching 
ground or making the slightest sense, 
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“What we own and what we do 
with it is our business. How can 
our plans be kept from 
outsiders?” 


The Northern Trust can help 
you carry out your 

financial plans in absolute 
privacy. We’ve built our 
reputation on this very personal 
approach to financial planning. 
Ask your lawyer about us. And 
to find out how we can help 
with your financial plans, 
please write or call Ray E. 
Marchman, Jr., Vice President. 


Bring your future to us. 
The NORTHERN TRUST. 


50 South LaSalle Street at Monroe + Chicago 60690 - (312) 346-5500 


Northern 
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revolving rooftop lounge in glass- 
capsule elevators. Around the world, 
Hyatt is more than a great hotel... 
it’s a great experience. 


Step into a breathtaking atrium that 
vaults 33 stories through hanging 
gardens. Stroll among splashing foun- 
tains and miniature forests. Soar to a 
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there is a lot of dizzy fun in the book. Ed- 
ward Whittemore is more an engaging 
long-distance liar than a novelist, and 
his scheme for persuading literature to 
lurch forward is simply to introduce an- 
other freakish impossibility whenever 
reason’s vague Outline is sighted through 
the fog 

The story’s people, all outlandish, 
pop from the author’s head fully jig- 
sawed. There is old Geraty, a buffalo- 
like giant addicted to Japanese horse- 
radish, who once ran a Chinese 
pornographic movie parlor. There is the 
former Baron Kikuchi, a Japanese who 
converted to Judaism and became a 
rabbi. Quin appears as a shadowy cuck- 
old who ran a circus in Shanghai at 
the war's outset and orchestrated the 
murder of its entire company during a 
performance. Maeve Quin, his glad- 
glanded wife, is an aerialist who made 
her final somersault into the lights with 
no hands to catch her. 

Some of it works and some of it does 
not. “To what end?” is a question that 
is three-quarters silly when queried 
about a knockabout entertainment, 
which uses the rape of Nanking as a ca- 
sual scene shifter. The only answer is, 
“To the end of the book!” Still, the au- 
thor does have a point of view: the 
human race is obsessively and some- 
times grandly daft. Whittemore is a first 
novelist, age 41, an ex-Marine who 
learned Japanese as a Foreign Service 
officer in the Far East. He also served 
Mayor Lindsay in New York’s anti- 
drug addiction agency. What he car- 
icatures with much admiration is the 
stupefying energy with which men pur- 
sue their baffling manias. #J.S. 
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This is the Pocket 
we put the most in. 


It's the most versatile version of our 
little camera that takes big pictures 
With the most fine-camera features. 

Like a superb, 4-element f/2.7 Ektar 
lens. Plus highly accurate automatic 
exposure control by CdS electric eye 
FlaleM-l(-leh (celal lom-islehicciam Vale mit-ip 
exposure that is controlled automati- \ 
cally as you focus from 4 to 30 feet. 
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TIME ESSAY 


The Contemporary Bard 


“Why, what an intricate impeach is this!” 

—Comedy of Errors 

“Well, he in time may come to clear himself... he with his 
oath ... will make up full clear, whensoever he is convented.” 

— Measure for Measure 

“Your Grace has given a president of wisdom above all 
princes...” 

—Henry VIII 


Bardsmanship is a game with no losers. As the new, com- 
puterized Harvard Concordance to Shakespeare proves, every 
critic and defender of the Nixon Administration can find 
barbs and shields in the blank verse. The playwright has some- 
thing for everyone: politics and religion, sin and redemption 
— if it is in the human condition, it is in the Shakespearean 
canon. Most of the year, Shakespeare resides quietly in the vol- 
umes of his work. But each sum- 
mer he thunders and chuckles in 
festivals from the Spokane Expo 
to Central Park. For those sun- 
flooded weeks, the Swan of Avon 
returns to the group for whom he 
really wrote—the audience. This 
year, as in the 370-odd before, that 
audience will find whatever it 
seeks in the ceaselessly contempo- 
rary productions. 

Indeed, Shakespeare's themes 
remain as valid in the epoch of 
Henry K. as they were in that of 
Henry V. The vanished English 
world, like this one, was beset with 
crises. Scientists had just proved 
that the sun no longer orbited the 
earth; skepticism had been im- 
ported wholesale from Mon- 
taigne’s France; religious wars 
had undermined faith. 

The Shakespearean stage, like 
our own, was cankered with finan- 
cial woes and preoccupied with 
sex. Shakespeare produced more 
dubious double entendres than 
anyone before or since. Some are 
readily perceived: Hamlet's an- 
nouncement, “Then came each 
actor on his ass.” meant then what it does now. In the first Eliz- 
abethan world—when there were some 40 euphemisms for 
sexual organs (including will, dial and den)—almost every pas- 
sage twinkled with lewdness. Like today’s cheerless smut, the 
Elizabethan bawdiness was both deplored and exploited. The 
nonsexual slang has traveled with greater success: here are the 
witches in Macbeth, telling each other to “cool it; here is An- 
thony in Julius Caesar: “1 have neither wit, nor words, nor 
worth,/ Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech,/ To 
stir men’s blood. I only speak right on...” 

Yet it is not the glistening language that keeps the plays 
fresh; it is their powerful moral undertow. The characters may 
be caparisoned in quattrocento raiment, but they speak to eter- 
nal situations. When Othello says, “Iam black/ And have not 
those soft parts of conversation/ That chamberers have,” he 
escapes temporal boundaries and becomes the chorus of the 
ghetto. Similarly, Shylock cries, “. .. Hath not a Jew hands, or- 
gans, dimensions, senses, affections, passions? . . . if you wrong 
us, shall we not revenge?” The tone of the merchant's queries 
seems lifted not from ancient Venice but from some current Se- 
curity Council dispute. 

The responsibility of power is no less an obsession with 
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Shakespeare than with today’s investigators. In his plays cha- 
os always ensues when violence is done to a leader, but Shake- 
speare also sensed the perils of unquestioning obedience. Says 
a soldier in Henry V: “If his cause be wrong, our obedience to 
the King wipes the crime of it out of us.” But his compatriot is 
not so sure: “if the cause be not good, the King himself hath a 
heavy reckoning to make when all those legs and arms and 
heads, chopped off in a battle, shall join together at the latter 
day, and cry all ‘We died at such a place.’ * Four centuries look 
down; the abuses of power have altered in style but not in 
consequence. 

Throughout each work, there are similar reminders of 
headlines: 

Bolingbroke: Are you contented to resign the crown? 

King Richard: Aye, no—no, aye, for | must nothing be, 
Therefore no no, for [if] I resign to thee/ ... What more 
remains? 

Northumberland: No more, but that you read/ These ac- 
cusations and these grievous crimes/ Committed by your per- 
son .../ Against the state of profit 
of this land. 

Unhappily, Shakespeare, like 
other natural resources, has suf- 
fered from erosion. Many of his 
phrases have been forced down 
the throats of schoolchildren for 
generations, until at last they have 
become weary commonplaces of 
the English tongue. From star- 
cross’d lovers to the rose that by 
any name would smell as sweet 
—all these have become bro- 
mides. One can sometimes sym- 
pathize with the tired business- 
man who refuses to see any more 
Shakespearean productions be- 
cause they are too full of 
quotations. 

Yet somehow the personae 
who speak those quotations have 
not staled. Caliban may be an 
imaginary primitive, but he has 
been legitimately interpreted as 
the Colonial Victim violated by 
Western Man. Kate, of The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, may succumb to 
Petruchio, but not before declar- 
ing herself the most eloquent 
women’s liberationist. There is no 
father who can look upon Lear and Cordelia without pangs, 
and as for Hamlet, he is so real that he has been psychoan- 
alyzed (and found Oedipal) by Freud's disciple, Ernest Jones. 

It would appear, that Shakespeare’s universal mirror re- 
flects every social being. In other authors this capacity might 
properly have been termed vacillation. With Shakespeare, it 
is universality. In that most universal play The Tempest, a ma- 
gician recites his—and his author’s—wistful valedictory: 


SEN MARTIN 


Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air. And, like the baseless 
fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces . . . 

Yea, all which it inherit—shall dissolve 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. 


Shakespeare's instincts played him false. For his pageant 
is more solid than flesh. It has not faded; the works seem to 
grow more substantial each year. In the summer of '74, be- 
yond the gilt-edge bindings and Variorum editions, Shake- 
speare lives in his favorite place—onstage. ® Stefan Kanfer 
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